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IMPORTANT 


We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
development of man’s spirit. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 

Lge. Cr. 8v0. Maps 12/6 


THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 


THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
Lge. Cr. 8v0. 12/6 


WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 
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THE 
BRUDENELLS 
OF DEENE 


BY 


JOAN WAKE 


This is the story of the rise in fame and 
importance of the family of Brudenell 
who, from the early days of the sixteenth 
century, have made their home at Deene 
in Northamptonshire. A secondary theme 
to the story of the family, is the history of 
Deene, which yields to few country houses 
in beauty and architectural interest. Miss 
Wake has gone for her material to original 
sources and these are fully quoted, a fact 
which makes her book of considerable 
importance to both scholars and historians, 


Miss Wake is known for her work over the 
past thirty years, in the preservation and 
better custody of English Local Records, 
which thas recently been recognized by 
Oxford University through the conferment 
upon her of the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. She is a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries and of the Royal Historical 
Society, and is Honorary Secretary of the 
Northamptonshire Record Society and 
Editor of its Journal. 


24 pages half-tone illustrations and frontis. 


496 pages. Demy 8vo. 21/- net 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CONSCIOUS VERBAL REPETITION IN 
THE PARDONER’S ‘ PROLOGUE’ 


E Pardoner’s Prologue has quite under- 

standably puzzled a great many readers. 
Why does Chaucer have his Pardoner stand 
before his fellow-pilgrims and confess to 
them his most heinous practices? And this 
confession, which out of context we could 
ascribe to psychological perversity, is more 
particularly perplexing in view of the moral 
tale which Chaucer is going to have his Par- 
doner tell, and the magnificent benediction 
which is to follow it. The solution which 
follows is, of course, hypothetical; but it 
seems to be borne out by the basic dramatic 
situation, and by certain verbal peculiarities 
in the Prologue itself. 

By the time that the Pardoner is called 
upon to speak, and perhaps even as early 
as the assembling at the Tabard, he knows 
full well what the company thinks of him. 
His physical appearance, which the pilgrims 
could translate by means of the physiogno- 
mical folklore into terms of character, 
would indicate to them that he was a cun- 
hing, deceitful, gluttonous, shameless, 
licentious, foolish, and presumptuous villain. 
And perhaps most dangerous of all from the 
Mediaeval point of view, he was a eunuchus 
ex nativitate as well.1 Small wonder then, 
that when the Host requests of the Pardoner 
“som myrthe or japes” (denoting nothing 
more than an amusing tale), the “ gentils ” 
vehemently protest, fearing the worst: 


*W. C. Curry, “The Secret of Chaucer’s 
Pardoner,” JEGP, 18, pp. 593-603. 
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“Nay, lat hym telle us of no ribaudye!”? 
This protest is bluntly insulting, for even the 
Parson and the Prioress must have some- 
what reconciled themselves to being 
splattered with obscenities after having 
undergone, for example, the amoral bawdi- 
ness of the Miller and the Reeve, or the 
sickening prurience of the Merchant. But 
inured to lewdness as they may have become, 
still they would not chance what the Par- 
doner might have to offer. The Pardoner 
could hardly have missed the point. 

The Pardoner’s gruesome confession can 
then be interpreted, it seems to me, as a 
revenge for the obvious insult.* Very well, 
since he has been forced to it, he will tell 
them some moral tale; but its foundation 
will be mud: a moral tale in an immoral 
context, a pious tale from the mouth of an 
impious sinner. To accomplish this plan 
the Pardoner must, in his Prologue, so im- 
press the pilgrims with his sins, that the 
moral tale which is to follow will have 
hanging over it a distorting and disturbing 
shadow of hypocrisy. In short, it is to be 
the revenge of irony. 

There seems to be a rather unmistakably 
conscious air of luridness to the “con- 
fession.” The Pardoner seems almost too 
intent on stressing his vile nature. The 
opening 59 lines of the Prologue are, psycho- 
logically speaking, reasonably balanced: 
they are a sort of abbreviated handbook on 
how a Pardoner by means of fake bulls and 
phony relics goes about cheating the poor 
trusting peasants. But the remainder of the 
Prologue is decidedly overbalanced. In 74 
lines of verse there are no less than five 
distinct passages totalling 33 lines in which 
the Pardoner reiterates, ad nauseam, that he 
preaches only for his own profit, and that 
therefore there is not the slightest shred of 
moral purpose in his life.* He cannot make 
a statement without seeming compelled to 
repeat that everything he does is motivated 
by greed. The word wynne (for himself) is 
repeated four times,’ while avarice and 
coveitise are reiterated another five times.‘ 
And the Prologue is indeed a success, for 


*F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Poetical Works of 
Chaucer (Boston: 1933), C. 1. 324. (The italics 


are mine.) 

. . G. Sedgwick’s ‘“ The Progress of 
Chaucer’s Pardoner,” MLQ, I, pp. 447-450. 

“C. Il. 389-390; 400-404; 424-433; 439-453; 461. 

5C. Il. 389; 403; 440; 461. 

*C. I]. 400; 424; 428; 431; 433; (also “ yeven 
hir pens,’”’ 1. 402). 
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the Pardoner achieves for himself one of 
the most revolting characterizations in all 
literature. 

But the plan is a failure. No reader ever 
feels that the Tale, in its effect, is ironic— 
only the dramatic situation abstractly con- 
sidered is. However, the abstract situation 
immediately fades, for the success of the 
Tale is the failure of the plan. Just as the 
intrinsic power of the Tale ultimately lifts 
the Pardoner (for a moment) above his 






freely-willed depravity into the exaltes 
benediction, so has its power effaced th 
teller, and consequently the irony, Th 
momentary exaltation spent, the Pardoner 
futilely attempts to pick up the broken Dieces 
of his plan with his ironic offer to the pil- 
grims to receive the pardons which he has 
already admitted are worthless. 


SEYMOUR L. Gross, 
University of Illinois. 


THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 
(Continued from page 381) 








1 crimson cloth bedd imbroydred with yellow twist, and black velvet, the 
inside all yellow taffaty, the curtens lyned, with counterpointe and 2 
carpetts suteable, and 4 knopps, with 3 imbroydred chaires upon cloth 
covered with satten and 2 chaires and 6 foldinge stooles suteable 

$11 peeces of hangings containing 248 ells and a porteere 

+8 peeces of fine hangings, containing 195 ells 
5 peeces of imagery new hangings containing 132 ells 

§6 peeces of fine lanskipp hangings containing 138 ells 
1 ymbroydred purple cloth bedd needle worke and trophes gaurded with 
white sattin and silke call freing with a counterpointe to it, with old 
chaires and stooles to it 
3 curtaines of stripte stuff, 1 old Dornix curten, and a peece of stripte 
stuff under a windowe 
1 blew cradle rugg 
4 porteeres 
2 Egiptian carpetts 
1 long Turkie worke carpett betweene 4 & 5 yards longe 
1 old Turkie worke carpett of 4 yards long 
1 other old Turkie worke carpett of redd and yellow grounde 
1 other old Turkie worke carpet with some holes in it, betwixt 3 and 4 
yards long 
2 Musketta carpetts of redd grounds 
1 small Turkie carpett of English worke 


My Ladies wearinge Apparrell 

black taffaty petticoate & wastcoat 

black satten petticoate & wastcoate 
black silke grogron petticote & wastcoat 

petticoate & wastcoat of Towers grogron 

petticoate of crimson sattin laid with lace 

scarlett bayes petticoat bordered with a silver lace 

azure colloured plush coate laid with silver loome lace 

safegard of wrought satten trym’d with buttons & loopes of silver 
white shagge petticoate of Armond black and white 

paire of damaske bodies 

sweet bagg imbroydred upon slipps uppon white sattin 

crimson velvett night bagg laid with broad gold lace 

1 white tufted Holland petticoate 

1 beaver blankett 
§1 couch bed gilt, 1 bed to lye on it of purple plush, 2 cushions laced with 
silver lace, with a canopie, the outward vallance of purple plush laced with 
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silver lace and silver freinge, the curtens and inner vallance and head peece 

all of purple damaske, and 3 knopps, lact with silver lace, with valance 

for the bottome of the bedd, the bedd and cushions filld with feathers, 

6 backt chaires, 3 feathers, and carpett for the table all suteable, and a 
skreene cloth of damaske suteable 66 
| velvet greene cushion and 2 small tawny grogron cushions 

| great paire of brass andirons 1 
3 paire of brass andirons with brass knopps, 3 paire of creepers, 1 fire 
shovell and tongs with brass nopps and middle peeces of brass, 2 other 

paire of tongs and a fire shovell | 
3 small wicker skreenes 

8 old remnants of stripte stuff to hang under windowes 

1 parcell of guilt leather containing 70 skins and 5 small leather carpetts, 

1 other carpet for a long table 4 
5 mapps in parchment 3 
2 bowes 

3 lutes, a base viall, & an offerian 4 
1 small Dutch picture 

tl great canopie to put over the cloth couch & vallance of silver fringe with 
knopps for the same, and damaske curtaines of black & white, head peece 

and inner vallance 13 
1 black footcloth of cloth imbroydred round in borders with silke fringe 8 
1 other old black velvett footcloth laid with white lace 
1 other footcloth, of plaine black cloth for mourninge 
tl great looking glass with an ebony frame 

| lesser glass with an ebony frame 

1 lesser glass of ebony & a waving frame 

I lesser glass of ebony frame 

10 small pictures 

6 other small pictures in ebony frames 

1 Indian trunck 

2 hanging shelves 

1 cabinett with drawers 


wn 
NAS 


— 


2 presses, 1 wainscott thother deale 2 
all the tressells and boards that beare up the goods 1 
1 great chronicle booke 

4 truncks in the inner wardrobe 2 

In the press in the Chamber without the Wardrobe** 

7 long damaske tableclothes containing 32 yards 20 
13 damaske tableclothes more containing 40 yards 28 
3 dozen & 8 damaske napkins 4 
5 dozen & 8 damaske napkins more 10 
1 dozen more of damask napkins 2 
4 damaske towells containing 14 yards 2 
2 damaske tableclothes containing 4 yards and a halfe 1 
7 diaper table clothes some broade, some narrowe containing 24 yards 4 

and 3 long towells > 
46 diaper table clothes containing 163 yards 46 
17 diaper table clothes more containing 67 yards 24 
14 narrow diaper table clothes whereof some thinn containing 35 yards 4 
5 more narrow diaper tableclothes containing 13 yards 1 
7 old diaper table clothes more containing 18 yards and 6 peeces more of 

very thin diaper 2 


and Mrs. Murrey. 
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“All this linen except the damask with Lord Dorchester’s arms on it, bequeathed to Lady Newark 
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50 long diaper towells containing 132 yards 

21 dozen and halfe of fine diaper table napkins 

15 dozen and 5 odd diaper napkins more 

eae. diaper towells more, containing 6 yards & 3 other odd peeces of 
iaper 

7 table clothes and cupboard clothes one wrought with cutt worke and 

some lacte containing 13 yards 

+§4 table clothes of damask with my Lord of Dorchesters armes on them, 

containing 18 yards and a halfe, and 4 dozen and 4 napkins suteable, with 

4 long towells of the same damaske suteable containing 24 yards 

10 paire of fine Holland sheetes 

16 paire of flaxen sheetes most of them new 

6 paire more of midling sheetes 

12 paire of old thinn sheetes 

1 fine callico table cloth 7 yards long 

3 dozen and 7 pillowbeeres 

21 hand towells fine & course 

10 course tableclothes containing 30 yards with 7 other peeces of thinn 

lynnen and 3 sheetes 

2 dozen and 7 flaxen napkins and 6 hand towells 

15 course dresser clothes and other course peeces of lynen cloth 

1 trunck and 1 great chest in the roome next the wardrobe 

1 great press 


In the Deale Chest in the roome next the wardrobe’® 
7 table clothes of fine damaske containing 24 yards 
8 long damaske towells containing 22 yards 
9 fine diaper tablecloths containing 31 yards 
2 thinn diaper table cloths containing 6 yards 
17 towells of fine diaper some long, some short, containing 55 yards 
4 dozen and 7 napkins of fine diaper 
7 fine Holland pillowbeeres 
2 paire of thinn flaxen sheetes 
1 large counterpointe for a bed, of Holland wrought in collours of needle 
worke of waving worke of wostead 
Another Hollande sheete wrought in black wosteed of a runninge worke; 
1 cupboard cloth or carpet and 2 pillowbeeres suteable 
1 other large Holland sheete wrought in black silk, 2 pillow beeres 
wrought in silk, and one litle table cloth wrought in wostead 
1 cupboard cloth & 2 pillowbeers wrought in black wosted with borderinge 
knotts round about 
1 cabinet covered with crimson velvet and gold lace old 
1 Indian cabinett 
1 Indian standish with a looking glase in it 
1 cellar of glasses 
1 litle box 
1 paire of bellowes inlaid with mother of pearle 
1 litle iron box 
1 tostinge forke with 3 small peeces of silver 
1 other standish 
1 cristall seale 
2 little fine wicker basketts 
1 little cup of ivory 
1 little box with certen beads in it 


** The first eight items Jisted as in this chest bequeathed to Lady Newark and Mrs. 


Murrey. 
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Ma. 
Weighed in the long Gallery in my Lord Newark’s howse . 
*The bigest paire of silver andirons containing 238 ounces at 5s. 6d. per oz. 69 13 0 
tl lesser paire of silver andirons containing 118 oz. at 5s. 6d. per oz. 32 0 O 
tl fire shovell and 1 paire of tongs, containing 110 ounces att 5s. 6d. per’ ae ae 
ounce 
2 great flagons containing 129 oz. at 4s. 10d. per oz. aja 6 
2 great candle sticks, 1 tankard, 1 silver bowle, | great salt, & one trencher 
salt, 1 standish all furnished [marginal note: ‘In this standish was 3 oz. 
of lead in the inck box’]: 6 spoones all of silver containing 113 oz. at 
4s, 10d. per oz. aa 210 
+10 fruit dishes containing 96 ounces of silver at 4s. 10d. per oz. 23 3 0 


All this plate abovesaid came out of the wardrobe 


Francis W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 


THE TWO SIR JOHN DINGLEYS 
I-Sir John Dingley, of Richmond, Surrey 
(1593-1671) 


[N 1863 there was published in Notes and 
Queries‘ a short account by C. H. and 
Thompson Cooper of Sir Robert Honywood 
(16012-1686), steward to Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia. After so long an interval, a 
small addition to his biography may not 
come amiss. In Warburton’s Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers (1849)? 
there is printed a letter from Thomas [sic] 
Dingley, without direction, dated from The 
Hague 14 June 1643. Mrs. S. C. Lomas, who 
in 1909 produced her excellent revised edi- 
tion of her aunt Mrs. Everett Green’s Life 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, apparently had, 
lke Warburton, no clue to the name of 
Dingley’s correspondent, for she cites the 
letter as ‘ Dineley to ——."* Yet a very good 
clue is afforded by the following sentence: 
‘You can easily guess at the vicissitudes of 
[the] times and never stir from your retreat 
at Polsworth.’ ‘Polsworth.’ is of course 
Polesworth in North-West Warwickshire, not 
far from Tamworth. Investigation shows 
that the manor of Polesworth was conveyed 
to Sir Robert Honywood and others in 1628 
and conveyed away again in 1655.‘ Ding- 
ky's correspondent was therefore Hony- 
wood, who was over in England in 1641, and 
may either have failed to return to Holland 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, or 
have been caught by the War on a subse- 
quent visit: there was much coming and 
‘3rd Series, IV, pp. -3. 
*Vol. II, mee — 
*P. 360. 
‘V. C. H. Warwickshire, Vol. IV, p. 189. 


going between The Hague and London. 
Lady Honywood, a daughter of Sir Henry 
Vane the elder, was with her husband, since 
Dingley sends her his humble service. The 
Honywoods were still here in 1645, when a 
son Edward was born to them,* and in the 
autumn of that year Sir Robert was 
employed by his Royal mistress to try to get 
assistance from Parliament for her financial 
distresses.° In a letter to his father-in-law 
written at this time, he refers to ‘my con- 
stant abode in the country,” by which Poles- 
worth must be meant. The Honywoods did 
not return to Holland until the summer of 
1646. 


The writer of the letter of 14 June 1643 
calls for some notice. He was John Dingley 
(Dinley, Dineley, etc.), secretary to the 
Queen of Bohemia, to whom he alludes as 
‘our gracious mistress.’ As he signed his let- 
ter with his initial only, Warburton must have 
mistaken the J. for a T. (this mistake also 
occurs in the publication by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission of a Dingley letter 
in the Cowper archives), and concluded that 
T. stood for Thomas. A substantial amount 
can be pieced together about Dingley. From 
his will, we know that he was born at 
Boston, and as he was 78 when he died in 
December 1671, this must have been in 
1593. The Boston Registers record the 
baptism on 6 May 1593 of ‘Joh’es filius 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
p. 126. 


*M. A. Everett Green, Elizabeth Electress Pala- 
tine and Queen of Bohemia, ed. S. Thomas, 
pp. 364-5. 


’ & pir of State Papers, Domestic, 1645-7, 


1645-7, 


Pp. 
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Will’i Dynela.”* Piele, in his Biographical 
Register of Christ's College, Cambridge,’ 
assumed, rightly, I feel sure, his identity 
with the John Dinley who matriculated as 
a pensioner of Christ’s in 1606, graduated 
M.A. in 1613, and incorporated at Oxford 
(as Dyneley) in 1614. He later (c. 1640) 
contributed £20 towards the New Buildings 
of his Cambridge college, of which, it may 
be noted, the prime promoter was Sir Robert 
Honywood’s uncle by the half-blood, 
Michael Honywood, afterwards Dean of 
Lincoln. According to Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, Dingley was _ ordained 
deacon in 1615, but he does not seem to 
have proceeded to priest’s orders. 

From the enumeration of his services in a 
petition presented to Charles I on 13 January 
1628/9,*° we learn that Dingley had been 
for eight years under Sir Henry Wotton. He 
went as principal secretary to Wotton on 
the latter’s second embassy to Venice in 
1616;** accompanied Wotton to Vienna in 
1620;** and was his assistant secretary in 
Venice from 1621 to 1623.'* For the dura- 
tion of Wotton’s life, he remained close 
friends with Dingley, to whom he wrote a 
series of familiar letters,’* addressing his 
correspondent as ‘my ever most dear Jack 
Dinely,’ ‘my sweet and dear Jack Dinely,’ 
and, in one of his last communications, 
simply as ‘ Charissime,’ although for a time, 
as Dingley was rising in the world, Wotton 
reluctantly employed to him the formal 
* Sir.’ 

One of the most charming touches in these 
letters is afforded by the interest which 
Wotton, as Provost of Eton, took in the 
progress of ‘your Anthony,’ Dingley’s 
young nephew, a King’s scholar, ‘ who is my 
guest every Saturday night.” In his Life 
and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, Logan 
Pearsall Smith calls the boy ‘Anthony Dyne- 
ley, but this is a mistake. there is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a boy of that 


* Boston Parish Register, Vol. I, 1557-99 (1914), 
ed. C. W. Foster, p. 83. 

*Vol. I, p. 258. 

an of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-9, 
p. ; 
™ Logan Pearsall Smith, The Life and Letters of 
Sir Henry Wotton, Vol. 1 (1907), p. 145n. 

8 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 170n. 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 470, Appendix III. 

“Reprinted by Pearsall Smith from Reliquiae 
Wottonianae, 3rd ed. (1672). 

*L. Pearsall Smith, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 308. 
See also pp. 311 and 326. 
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name.’* The child must really have bee 
Anthony Ascham, who (a native of Boston) 
matriculated from King’s College, Cam. 
bridge, as a scholar from Eton in 1634 a 
aged 16: he later acquired some reputation 
as a Parliamentarian apologist, and in 16%) 
was sent as resident to Madrid, where he wa 
assassinated by English Royalists.’ For jt 
can be proved conclusively that Ascham way 
the son of Dingley’s elder sister Cicely, who 
was baptized at Boston 16 June 1588" 
There is mention in Dingley’s will of ‘my 
beloved Nephew M®*. John Ascham my 
Sisters Sonne’:'® we know from the State 
Papers, Domestic that Anthony Ascham had 
a brother John. Turning to the Boston 
Registers, we find that they contain the 
entries of the baptisms of ‘Anthony son of 
Thomas Ascome’ on 6 March 1613/14” 
and of ‘John son of Thomas Askham gent’ 
on 24 September 1620:** while on 27 May 
1634 there is recorded the burial of ‘ Cicilly 
wife of Thomas Askham alderman 
(gener’).’”*? The relationship between John 
Dingley and Anthony Ascham does not seem 
to have been realized heretofore and is 
worthy of note. 

When Wotton ceased to be an ambassa- 
dor in 1624, Dingley was thrown out of 
employment, but he was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the post of tutor to Frederick Henry, 
Prince Palatine: ‘by appointment of the 
Queen of Bohemia’ he had ‘long attended 
upon her eldest son,’ runs the memorial of 
1629. In a letter to the Duke of Bucking. 
ham dated 4 March 1625/6,”* Dingley relates 


**Solely on the strength of these references to 
‘your Anthony,’ Sir Wasey Sterry, following 
Pearsall Smith, has included ‘Anthony Dynely or 
Dingley’ in his Eton College Register 1441-163 
(1943), p. 111. I owe this reference to the kindness 
of Mr. T. Lyon, Librarian of Eton College. 

"See the account of him in the D.N.B., 
his parentage is not stated: also Eton College 
Register, p. 11. ie 

** Boston Parish Register, Vol. I, p. 80, ‘Cicelia 
filia Will’i Dyneley.’ : 

* John Ascham settled at Terrington St. Clement, 
Norfolk, and died 3 May, 1675. A monument to 
him and his wife was erected in the church by 
his third son, Dingley Ascham, mentioned as ‘my 
Godsonne’ in the will of Sir John Dingley. For 
the arms and — oe see Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
Vol. IX (1808), p. 93. 

* Boston Parish Register, Vol. II, 1599-1638, 
p. 59. The Cambridge Matriculation Register is 0 
error about Anthony Ascham’s age: such m 
are frequent. 


2 Tide, B. 175 
id., p. 175. 
as Colander of State Papers, Domestic, 1625-4, 


p. 105. 
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that before undertaking the charge, ‘I felt 
myself bound to seek instructions both of 
his late Majesty and his present at New- 
market, where by the address of Sir Henry 
Wotton, your Grace was pleased to bring 
me to King James.’ The preface to his 
oration at Sir Albertus Morton’s funeral 
(Morton died in November 1625), addressed 
to Lady Morton, is dated ‘from the Princes 
Court att Leyden.’** 

Some time between the death of Prince 
Frederick on 7 January 1629 and June 
1633," Dingley received the post of secre- 
tary to the Queen of Bohemia, to whose 
service he meanwhile remained attached, and 
he came to be greatly esteemed and trusted 
by her. Many references to him and 
numerous letters written by and to him will 
be found in the State Papers of the sixteen- 
thirties, during which time he was constantly 
passing to and fro between The Hague and 
London in the interests of his mistress. 
Charles I did not share his sister’s partiality 
for Dingley. He incurred the Royal dis- 
pleasure in 1634, and in 1637 the King 
refused to knight him ‘as yet.’* Again, in 
1640 Samuel Johnson, Elizabeth’s chaplain, 
reported that Dingley ‘is a man not well 
affected to the church . . . His Majesty of 
England has no opinion of him, and justly.’?’ 

In the British Museum”** there is preserved 
a series of six letters written by Dingley to 
Edward Pitt, of Stratfieldsaye, Hampshire, 
between September 1637 and January 
1642/3. From these it emerges that Pitt 
was in some way Dingley’s uncle, but the 
clue to the exact relationship is provided 
by a letter to Pitt in the same collection, 
dated 31 March 1642 and signed ‘ Pen Ding- 
ley.” The writer was Dingley’s wife, and 
with her Christian name as a guide, research 
has shown me that she was the daughter of 
Sir Robert Seymer or Seymour, of Han- 
ford, Dorset, by his wife, Joan, Pitt’s eldest 
sister. Penelope’s uncle Richard Seymer 


* Catalogue of MSS. preserved in the Library of 
rey of Cambridge, Vol. I, p. 404. 


5 falendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1633-4, 


* Bromley Letters, p. 89. Charles Louis, Elector 
Palatine, to his mother, the yo of Bohemia, 


5 June 1637. ‘The King hath knighted Mr. Stone 
upon your letter; but for Dingley, he desired to be 
excused as yet.’ 


aed of State Papers, Domestic, 1639-40, 


P. 306. 

“Add. MS. 29,974: 21, ff. 274, 284, 

09, 390; 362. ff. 274, 284, 289, 301, 
"Ibid., f. 348. 
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was also a member of Wotton’s circle, and 
had been on the 1616 embassy to Venice,°° 
so it is obvious how she became acquainted 
with her second husband. For the Visita- 
tions of Dorset 1623 and Sussex 1633 show 
that Penelope had previously been married 
to Peter Betsworth, of Fining, Sussex, by 
whom she had had two daughters: there are 
allusions to these children in Dingley’s 
letters. Her Dingley marriage is not entered 
in any Seymer or Pitt pedigrees that I have 
consulted, but further confirmation of it is 
supplied by a reference by Dingley to his 
wife’s ‘Uncle Squibb’: one of Penelope’s 
aunts, Anne Seymer, was the wife of John 
Squibb, of Winterborne Whitchurch, Dorset, 
while another, Joanna Seymer, married 
Arthur Squibb, of Knowle, Somerset.** 
Dingley and Penelope were married before 
12 September 1637, the date of his first letter 
to Pitt: she was alive on 12 January 1642/3, 
the date of his last letter, and dead by 28 
September 1648 when Dingley married his 
second wife, Elizabeth Butler, at the church 
of St. Peter Paul’s Wharf.*? By Penelope 
he had at least two children. To Mildreda, 
his heir, he bequeathed ‘my great Bason 
and Ewer of Rose-worke which was given 
by the Queen of Bohemia att the Christning 
of my Sonne ffredericke deceased To 
remaine as a memoriall in the ffamily.’ 

Dingley’s attitude towards the two parties 
in the Civil War was one of somewhat smug 
aloofness, as appears from his letter to 
Honywood already cited. ‘I am silent in 
these great controversies, blessing God to 
find a shelter in these countries, from the 
rage and unreasonableness of men.’ This 
neutrality is further emphasized in the 
inscription on Dngley’s memorial brass in 
Richmond (Surrey) parish church: ‘ Qui 
Eam A Deo Opt. Max. Gratiam Obtinuit 
Vt Nullarum Partium Consors In Turbatis- 
sima Repub: Imperturbatus Vixit.’ 

No record seems to exist of the date of 
Dingley’s knighthood. He does not appear 
to have been knighted when he contributed 
to the New Buildings at Christ’s, but he had 
received that honour by 10 July 1648 when 
the House of Commons ordered that ‘Sir 


*°L. Pearsall Smith, on. ot —— I, p. 145n. 


and Vol. II, p. 480, Appendix III. 

**Hutchins, History and Antiquities of the 
County of Dorset, Vol. (1873), p. 66: 
Genealogist, Vol. VI, p. 95. 

** Harleian Society, Registers, Vol. XL, p. 288. 


I am indebted for this reference to Miss Yseulte 
Parnell. 
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John Dingley Knight, Secretary to the Queen 
of Bohemia, desirous to return to his 
Attendance, shall have Mr. Speaker’s War- 
rant to embark, and transport himself, Three 
Persons, and Four Horses, with such Trunks 
and Goods, as are for their necessary Use, 
Custom and Impost free.’** 

There are two references to Dingley in the 
Clarendon State Papers, both in January 
1648/9:** from these it is to be learnt that 
he was not then in Holland but was expected 
there again. His marriage in the previous 
September may have caused a change in 
his plans. From an allusion to him in an 
unpublished draft letter from Justinian 
Isham (afterwards Sir Justinian Isham, 2nd 
Baronet, of Lamport), written in reply to one 
from Bishop Brian Duppa dated 10 July 
[1650], it would appear that Dingley was by 
that time in England. (Sir) Justinian writes: 
‘I wish y® papers that St Wil. B. [i.e. Bos- 
well] left of Englishmens especially as 
Bacons and Dees might be still preservd in 
English hands, peradventure St John Dingly 
may assist y' LP in it.”** The Bishop was 
then living at Richmond, and it would seem 
that Dingley was himself already settled 
there. His name and that of his lady are 
entered in a list of inhabitants of the parish 
of Richmond ‘as they are placed in the 
Church in their several seats’ with the rent 
each paid, which occurs in the Vestry 
Minutes between 14 May 1649 and 16 
September 1650.°° Thereafter there are fre- 
quent references in the Minutes to Dingley, 
who was a member of the Vestry. His house 
at Richmond was entered in the Surrey 
Hearth Tax of 1664.°’ 

The John Dingley who obtained a pass to 
any port of the Low Countries in February 
1651,°* was probably Sir John’s cousin of 
that name who is mentioned in his will: 
the Richard Meredith who was to accom- 
pany him was presumably another cousin: 

*§ Journals, Vol. V, p. 630. 

** Calendar, Vol. I, pp. 465 and 466. 


** Preserved at Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, 
and quoted by kind permission of Sir Gyles Isham, 
a 


rt. 

**P. 37 (p. 62 of the transcript in the Minet 
Public craggy I am_ greatly indebted to Miss 
Joan Gibbs, Archivist of the Minet Public Library, 
for copying for me this and the other entries relat- 
ing to ro | in the Richmond Vestry Minutes, 
and to the Town Clerk of Richmond for per- 
mission to quote it. 

a Record Society, Nos. XLI and XLII, 


p. 49. 
— of State Papers, Domestic, 1651, 
Dp. ; 
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Meredith relations figure in the wills of 
both Dingley and his widow. In December 
1653, Dingley petitioned Cromwell for the 
payment of the arrears of his salary as 
secretary to Elizabeth of Bohemia.** 

Dingley was buried at Richmond % 
December 1671.*° His oval brass plate, 
with an obliterated achievement of a 
was formerly on the north wall of the nave 
of the parish church, but it has now beep 
moved to a position high up on the west 
wall: the inscription is not easy to read, 
Dingley’s will, dated 19 October 1668, was 
proved 26 January 1671/2.*: Lady Dingley 
was buried at Beddington 6 September 167), 
and Mildreda Dingley at Richmond 21 April 
1693. 

As one would expect of a friend of Sir 
Henry Wotton, Dingley possessed cultivated 
tastes. (Sir) Justinian Isham, who had prob. 
ably met Dingley while he was staying at 
Petersham in 1649-50, assumed that Sir John 
would be interested in the papers of Sir 
William Boswell. Boswell, who died in the 
early part of 1650,‘? for many years our 
ambassador at The Hague, and consequently 
of course well known to Dingley, was a 
learned man and a connoisseur of art. In 
Dingley’s will, there is mention of a bequest 
of books in Latin and several modem 
languages. It is understandable that James] 
should have approved of Dingley as tutor 
to his grandson. 

Secretary Dingley must not be confused, 
as has happened constantly in the past, with 
another, contemporary Sir John Dingley. 
Indeed, one of my main objects is to clear 
up the very natural but most unfortunate 
muddle. Even Pearsall Smith, who pub 
lished a full and on the whole excellent note 
on Secretary Dingley in Appendix III of his 
monograph on Wotton, fell into error over 
Dingley’s parentage, education, and 
marriage, all the details given about these 
appertaining in reality to his namesake, an 
account of whom and his connexions wil 
appear in the next issue of Notes and 


Queries. MARGARET TOYNBEE. 


** Ibid., 1653-4, p. 321. , 

“Neither Pearsall Smith nor Peile knew anything 
of eae later history. 

“P.C.C., Eure 3. An abstract (not altogether 
accurate) will be found in Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, Vol. XXXII, pp. 76-7, where th 
inscription on Dingley’s brass is also printed. 

“ The .B. is in error in giving the date of 
his death as 1649. See Calendar of Cl on 
State Papers, Vol. Il, p. 58. 
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SATIRICAL EPITAPHS 
(ith S. xii, 448, 504; 7th S. 37; clii, 152; 
clxxi, 25, 87) 


[ is generally agreed that Jacques du 
Lorens (c. 1583-c. 1650) was the first to 
write an epitaph of the following kind: 

Ci-git ma femme: ah! qu'elle est bien 

Pour son repos et pour le mien.* 

But the French Jesuit Laurentius Le Brun 
could have written a similar epitaph some 
years earlier than du Lorens whose satires 
were published in 1624; a new edition was 
printed in 1646, containing one more satire. 
Le Brun composed a distich of the same 
contents as the epigram quoted above in his 
Ecclesiastes Salomonis paraphrasi poetica 
explicatus, last edition, published in Paris in 
1653: 

Maritus epitaphium ponit uxori. 

Uxor, io, iacet hic, utrique est meta laborum. 

Olli non maior quam mihi parta quies.* 

This is 8 years later than the second and 29 
years later than the first edition of the works 
ofdu Lorens. But this was the last edition 
of Le Brun’s book. I have not been able to 
indicate the date of the publication of the 
first edition. Perhaps a precise date would 
prove that Le Brun was the first to satirize 
his wife with this sort of verse. 

Du Lorens’ satire became immensely 
popular in many European countries, and 
has been translated into several languages. 
Dryden adapted it to his conception of his 
wife in the Epitaph Intended for Dryden's 
Wife. Frans Michael Franzén, a Finland 
Swedish poet, afterwards Professor at Abo 
University and Bishop in Sweden, translated 
itinto Swedish and published it in the periodi- 
al Abo Tidningar, May 13th, 1793. 14 
days later the Swedish poetess Anna Maria 
Lenngren amended it and printed it in the 
_ Posten, the best Swedish version 
80 far: 

Min hustru hvilar hdr til verldens sista dag. 

Hon dr i ro — och dfven jag. 

The first Swedish translations appeared 
already in 1757, 1764 and 1783, but they 
were renderings from the French, whereas 
Franzén’s Epigramme was “from the 
English.” 

Other variants in French and German 
have been quoted in N. & Q. In addition 
fo these, an Italian version may be men- 

‘A cy : . . 
in toc in ss. of this poem is to be found 

Nysvenska studier 3, Upsala 1923, p. 266. 
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tioned. Saverio Bettinelli made the follow- 
ing statement: 
Oh come ben mia moglie qui si giace 
Per la sua, per la mia pace. 
STIG APPELGREN. 
Auragatan 14, 
Abo, Finland. 


*Cf. G. Fumagalli, Chi l'ha detto?, 7 ed., 
Firenze 1921, p. 114 f. 


REFERENCES TO JOHN DONNE 


MY former notes on early references to 

Donne (Notes and Queries, cxcv. 
229-31, 246-7, 290-2, 381-3) dealt chiefly with 
material indicating the extent to which his 
poems were in circulation before his death, 
and with the earliest effects of his works in 
verse and prose upon contemporary readers. 
Other early references which were not re- 
corded, and references indicating Donne’s 
later reputation (including some which have 
since come to light), are collected here; but 
purely biographical material has been ex- 
cluded. 

An article by Professor Frances Eldredge 
(“Further Allusions and Debts to John 
Donne,” E.L.H., xix (1952), 214-28) records 
a reference in Edmund Bolton’s Hyper- 
critica, c.1618 (J. E. Spingarn: Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century, I, p. 111): 
“The English poems of Sr Walter Raleigh, 
of John Donn, of Hugh Holland, but 
especially of Sr Foulk Grevile in his match- 
less Mustapha, are not easily to be mended”; 
but these poets are excelled by Jonson (Bol- 
ton may be thinking only, or mainly, of the 
published “‘ Anniversaries ”’). 

In 1614 a new edition of Sir Michael 
Scott’s The Philosophers Banquet (a trans- 
lation of his Meusa Philosophica, 1530) 
twice quotes Donne’s first “ Anniversary,” 
An Anatomie of the World, 1.144. Mr. 
Victor Harris, who discovered the reference, 
quotes the 1633 edition of Scott’s book, 
pp. 331, 340 (V. Harris: All Coherence 
Gone (1949), p. 135). 

In a poem “In answer of an Elegiacall 
Letter upon the death of the King of Sweden 
from Aurelian Townsend, inviting me to 
write on that subject,” Thomas Carew says 
(Poems, ed. R. Dunlap (1949), pp. 74-5): 

Virgil, nor Lucan, no, nor Tasso more 

Then both, not Donne, worth all that went before, 


With the united labour of their wit 
Could a just Poem to this subject fit... 


Townshend’s “ Elegiacall Letter ” (reprinted 
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by Mr. Dunlap, op. cit., pp. 207-8) was first 
printed by G. C. Moore-Smith (M.L.R., xii 
(1917), p. 422), and contains a reference to 
Carew’s elegy on “devine” Donne. 

In the address to the reader prefixed to 
Sir John Suckling’s unfinished tragedy “ The 
Sad One” (in Fragmenta Aurea, 1658) the 
publisher, Humphrey Moseley, quotes lines 
(3-5) from Donne’s The Storme in praise of 
Suckling’s unfinished tragedy Mortimer: “ It 
being true of our author what Dr. Donne 
said of a famous artist of his time— 


’ a hand or eye — 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 
By a worse painter made.” 


(Suckling’s Works, ed. A. H. Thompson 
(1910), p. 269). Earlier, as Miss Eldredge 
notes (loc. cit.), in Fragmenta Aurea (1646) 
Suckling wrote “To my Friend Will. 
Davenant on his other Poems” (Works, ed. 
cit., p.20); and spoke (echoing Carew’s 
Elegy on Donne) of the “dearth of pure 
wit” 

Since the great lord of it, 

Donne parted hence, no man has ever writ 

So near him in’s own way... 

There is also, of course, the opening line 
of Suckling’s third “Sonnet” (Works, ed. 
cit., p. 16), “O! for some honest lover's 
ghost”; and there are echoes of Donne in, 
e.g., Suckling’s “ Farewell to Love,” “ Love 
Turned to Hatred” and Aglaura (V, iii. 7-8). 

Clement Paman, writing “ Upon Elegies 

to Ben. Johnsons Memory,” says (ll. 41-4): 
Else what ist to Donne 

Though I crie twenty times, Hee’s not the sonne 

Of noyse and schisme, nor did he compose 

His sermons to be sung unto the nose. 

The poem, in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson 
Poetry, 147, ff. 141-4, was discovered and 
first printed by Herford and Simpson (Jon- 
son, XI, pp. 481-5). Among the elegies in 
Jonsonius Virbius (ibid., XI, pp. 466-8) is 
one by Ralph Brideoake. Miss Eldredge 
records the reference in ll. 55-9 to “ learned 
Donne, Beaumont, and Randolph,” whose 
“notes” would have been “too lowe” to 
write an appropriate elegy upon Jonson. 

In a commendatory poem in Cartwright’s 
Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with other 
Poems (1651), Wil. Bell speaks of ‘‘ Don’s 
rich gold and Johnson’s silver mine.” The 
reference was first noted by Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes (Bibliography of Donne, 1914; 2nd 
ed., 1932, p. 147). 

There are other references to Donne to 
which Miss Eldredge calls attention. She 
notes echoes of Donne in Sir William 
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Davenant’s “To Endymion Porter” jy 
Madagascar (1638), and some of those i 
Habington’s Castara (cf. the editions o 
Donne’s Poems by Chambers (I, pp. 221.) 
and Grierson (II, pp. 11-12), and Mr. Kep. 
neth Allott’s commentary in his editigy 
(1948) of Habington’s Poems). In the secon 
edition (1640) of Thomas Randolph’s Poem 
with the Muses Looking-Glass and Amyn. 
tas, R. Gostelow writes “On the death of 
Mr. Randolph,” and begins: 
When Donne, and Beaumont dyed, an Epita 
Some men (I well remember) thought —— 
And said they did presume to write, unlesse 
They could their teares in their expression dress. 
(Randolph, Poems, ed. G. Thorn-Druy 
(1929) pp. 14-15). In the “ Epistle Dedica. 
torie” in Poesis Rediviva (1656), John 
Collop writes: “ Nor is Poesie unworthy of 
your Patronage, which a Sir Philip Sidney 
hath prais’d, our Seraphick Donne us‘d” 
Godolphin, in his elegy on Donne (Grierson, 
I, 393) echoes The Extasie in 1. 28; and John 
Harris, in commending Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Comedies and Tragedies (164)) 
speaks of Fletcher as “ the intelligence that 
did move that Spheare ” (the stage). 
Another versifier who paid homage to 
Donne was Thomas Pestell. I am grateful to 
Mr. F. N. Lees, who reminded me (Note 
and Queries, cxcv. 482) that the poems in 
Malone MS. 14 which I quoted in my pre 
vious notes (cxcv. 291) were Pestell’s; these, 
and other poems containing references to 
Donne, are printed from MSS. in Mis 
Hannah Buchan’s edition of Pestell’s Poems 
(1940) on pp. 7, 12, 26, 28, 36. Professor 
A. H. Nethercot (J.E.G.P., XXIII, 1924, 
p. 185) first noted a reference to Donne in 
Pestell’s lines prefixed to Benlowes’ Theo 
phila, 1652 (printed in Saintsbury’s Minor 
Poets of the Caroline Period, I, p. 328, and 
in Miss Buchan’s edition of Pestell’s Poems, 
p. 84). The debt of Benlowes himself to 
Donne is indicated by Dr. Harold Jenkins 
(Edward Benlowes, 1952, pp. 115, 253). 
There is interesting evidence that less pro- 
fessional writers, too, were reading Donne. 
Henry Oxinden, in a letter to Elizabeth 
Dallison in 1641, adapts parts of The Expos 
tulation (as Miss Eldredge notes) and refers 
to “Don” and his poem “ Goe and catch 
a falling starre ” (The Oxinden Letters, \60'- 
42, ed. D. Gardiner, 1933, pp. 2454 
Richard Whitlock in Zootomia (1654) bis 
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be in some women” and to the “ Anniver- 
saries” (Zootomia, pp. 322, 336, 338, 350) 
saying that Donne is “that rare Beauties 
(l, or Vertues) Hilliard, and masterly Painter 
in his Anniversary ” (p. 340). Professor G. 
Williamson (“ Richard Whitlock, Learning’s 
Apologist,” P.Q., XV, pp. 254-72) notes an 
interesting reference in the same work to 
Donne’s third satire (Zootomia, p. 218): 

“It is an observation even here usefull, 
as well as in Divinity, to obey that Text, 
Jerem. 6. 16. Stand in the way, and en- 
quire for the old paths. Stand in the old 
wayes, or enquire for them, before we 
enlarge our Discoveries of new. And that 
inimitable Poets Rule is true in al mend- 
ing of our Intellectuals. 

—Doubt wisely, in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray: 
To sleep, or run wrong, is. — ” 
Another passage from Whitlock, quoted by 
Professor Williamson (P.Q., XV, p. 263) is 
unusual in referring to Essays in Divinity: 
“But for the Honour of Poesie, let Doctor 
Donnes Observation plead (in his Essay of 
Divinity among his Fragments) concerning 
that Song of Moses which was made (saith 
he) by God himselfe; for though every 
other Poetick part of Scripture be also God’s 
word, and so made by him, yet all the rest 
were Ministeriall and  Instrumentally 
delivered by the Prophets, onely enflamed 
by him. But this which himselfe calls a 
Song, was immediately made by himselfe 

...” (The passage in the Essays to which 
this refers may be found in Dr. E. M. Simp- 
son’s edition, 1952, p. 92). 

The indebtedness of Cowley to Donne 
is treated by Mr. John Sparrow in his edition 
(1926) of The Mistress (p.xvi); but Miss 
Eldredge recalls in her article a reference 
in The Guardian (1641) by Dogrel (III, i. 
Essays and Plays of Cowley, ed. A. R. 
Waller, 1906, p. 191): “thou’dst be a rare 
wife for me, I should beget on thee Donnes, 
and Johnsons: but thou art too witty”; 
and in the preface to his Poems, 1656 
(Poems, ed. Waller, 1905, p.8) Cowley 
speaks of “ Doctor Donnes Sun Dyal in a 
Grave.” 

That Donne’s name was much on the lips 
of literary folk after the Restoration (as 
wit, divine, and author of quotable frag- 
ments rather than as a great poet or writer 
of great poems) has been shown in Professor 
Nethercot’s article on the reputation of the 
metaphysical poets, to which I have already 
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referred; Nethercot collects the familiar 
references by Fuller, Aubrey, Edward 


Phillips, Winstanley, Langbaine, & Wood, 
Evelyn, Walsh, and (notably) Dryden. Miss 
Ethel Seaton (Literary Relations of England 
and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth Century, 
1935, p. 169) first noted a reference in the 
Dissertationes Academicae de Poetis . 
of the Danish doctor Olaus Borrichius (who 
visited England in 1663), in which Donne is 
named as one of the poets “in favour 
today’ in England. (A fuller note on this 
passage in Borrichius by R. H. Bowers 
appeared in Notes and Queries, cxcviii. 105). 
Robert Wolseley, in the Preface to 
Rochester’s Valentinian (1685), makes one 
of the rare seventeenth-century references to 
Donne’s versification, saying that verses are 
not given feet “to stand stock-still, like 
Dr. Donne’s” (Spingarn, op. cit., iii. p. 27.) 
The exciting possibility suggested by Mr. 
A. Davenport (Notes and Queries, cxcviii: 
21) of a connection between Edgar’s speech 
in King Lear (Ill, iv. 85 ff.) and Donne’s 
Elegie IV should be noted here. A less 
exciting but more indubitable reference, first 
recorded by R. G. Moulton (A Library of 
Literary Criticism (1910), I, p. 710), is found 
in George Daniel’s A Vindication of Poesy 
(1647): ’ 
. . - all the softnesses, 
The Shadow, Light, the Air, and Life, of Love; 
The Sharpness of all Wit; ev’n bitterness 
Makes Satire Sweet; all wit did God improve, 
*Twas flaméd in him, "Twas but warm upon 
His Embers; He was more; and it is Donne. 
“Reference” to Donne by the borrowing 
of phrase or manner, of the kind noted 
above in Suckling and others, is more fully 
(and more properly) treated in works like 
Professor G. Williamson’s The Donne Tradi- 
tion. New evidence, like that in Professor 
L. C. Martin’s edition (1950) of Thomas 
Philipott’s Poems (1646), may be discovered 
which will reinforce our knowledge of 
Donne’s influence and reputation. Even so, 
the direct allusions to his work, as Miss 
Eldredge suggests, seem to be more 
numerous than allusions to that of any other 
non-dramatic writer of the seventeenth 
century. Nevertheless, in assessing allusions 
to any writer, it seems a sound principle to 
note also the omission of a reference to him 
where reference might have been expected. 
Donne, for example, is neither in Suckling’s 
“A Session of the Poets,” nor in the anony- 
mous The Great Assizes (1645; Luttrell Soc. 
Publication No. 6). His poems do not 
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appear with quite the expected frequency 
in the printed miscellanies either. Elegies 
by Donne (II and IX) occur in the popular 
Wits Recreations and Parnassus Biceps. The 
compiler of the latter (Abraham Wright), as 
Miss Eldredge notes, refers to Elegy IX in 
his address to the reader (cf. the edition 
by G. Thorn-Drury, 1927, A3v), saying that 
the reader will learn “ how to raise a beauty 
out of wrinkles fourscore years old.” The 
earlier miscellany, in a poem beginning, 
“Find me an end out in a ring,” has a 
possible allusion to the song (“Goe, and 
catche ’) quoted by Miss Eldredge (‘‘ make 
mountains fly, / And teach a woman con- 
stancy”’). Other places in which Donne’s 
song occurs are mentioned by Sir Edmund 
Chambers (Donne’s Poems, I, 221): in Wits 
Recreations itself the second stanza 
appeared in at least one edition; the first 
two stanzas, headed “A _ Raritie,” are 
printed in the 1653 edition of Beaumont’s 
poems, in the 1640 edition of which occurs 
instead an adaptation of the poem in 
couplets. This last version appears in Wit 
Restored (1658); also, as Sir Herbert Grier- 
son discovered (Donne’s Poems, II, p. 12), 
in Harleian MS. 6057, and in The Treasury 
of Music. By Mr. Lawes and others (1669). 
A musical setting of the original form of 
the poem occurs in Egerton MS. 2013 (cf. 
Notes and Queries, cxcv. 230, par. 8, for 
settings of other lyrics). Elegy XVIII, 
“Loves Progress,” as Chambers notes, was 
first printed in Wit and Drollery (1661). 
Altogether, the references to Donne, how- 
ever laudatory, offer depressing evidence of 
the lack of serious and discriminating dis- 
cussion of what to us seem to be his essen- 
tial qualities as a poet, or even of his poems 
in the light of what in contemporary 
aesthetic might have been considered im- 
portant. His contemporaries dug, or more 
often scratched about, in the mine of his 
rich and pregnant fancy; and it was only 
the more considerable poetic talents of the 
time that derived from him real assistance 
in finding their own modes of poetic expres- 
sion. For the rest of his readers, and 
towards the end of the century for nearly 
everyone, Donne was merely the prodigious 
wit, the great divine; and by 1700 he was 
already close to seeming a grotesque. 
Perhaps I may be allowed in conclusion 
to correct a few misprints in my earlier 
notes: cxcv. 229, col. 2: 1. 12, for “ p. 154” 
read “p.130”; 1.16, for “I. 76” read 
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“TI. 177”; 1.52, for “ begger” read “ beg. 
gar”; p. 247, col. 1, 1.52, for “ exercising” 
read “exercised”; p. 381, col. 1, 1.24, for 
“one” read “ one of.” W. Mitcare, 


SHAKESPEARE AND PRINCE HAL 


HAKESPEARE’S treatment of Prince Hy) 
in J and 2 Henry IV and Henry y 
affords an excellent example, it seems to me 
of how the dramatist handled his sources in 
writing a play. 

Shakespeare began by taking his dramatic 
purpose of presenting Hal as an ideal prince, 
soldier, and king from  Holinshed; 
Chronicles, and then proceeded by selecting 
only that material from his sources which 
would make Hal ideal: from the Chronicles 
Hal’s being the “mirror of all Christian 
Kings ”; the playful but noble nature of the 
Prince; the estrangement of father and so 
by the exaggerated reports of “ pickthanks”. 
Hal’s heroism at Shrewsbury; his willingness 
to hear all sides of a question before decid. 
ing an issue; his quickness of decision onc 
he sees his course clearly; his masterful 
enforcement of discipline; his being forced 
by military necessity to kill his prisoners; 
his giving credit for the victory at Agin 
court to God and not to man; and his 
refusing to have his dinted and bruised hel. 
met borne before him on his triumphal 
march to London, because he feared it might 
make him seem vain, selfish, and not thank- 
ful to God for victory; from The Famow 
Victories of Henry V, the public’s low 
opinion of the Prince, an opinion, however, 
which according to Shakespeare, was gained 
largely through a misunderstanding of the 
Prince’s true nature; the Prince and Fal 
staff's playful mimicry of the Prince’s meet. 
ing with his father; Henry IV’s plea to his 
nobles for leniency and understanding in 
their attitude toward the Prince; Hal’s beg: 
ging his father’s pardon for taking the 
crown; his choosing the Chief Justice, who 
had committed him to prison, as his chief 
and most dependable helper; the Dauphin’s 
arrogant act of sending the tennis-balls; the 
Daughin’s laughing at the notion of pre 
paring to meet Hal and England; the aro 
gance of the French in saying that th 
Englishman cannot fight without beef; and 
Hal’s bluntness, self-confidence, practicality, 
and sincerity in making love; from Stow! 
Annales, Hal’s robbing his own receivet 
just for the fun and adventure he could gt 
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therefrom, and his paying back the money 
which was taken in the robbery; and from 
Elyot’s Governour, the Chief Justice’s fear- 
lessness in committing the Prince, and the 
Princess ready obedience to the sentence 
given him. — . 

In a few instances Shakespeare combined 
two or more sources in portraying Hal’s 
character. The first such combination is 
noted in the scene of reconciliation between 
King and Prince, or Father and Son. Here 
the dramatist has selected the Prince’s taking 
his father’s severe reproof seriously, and the 
Prince’s repentance and promise to live 
better, from the Victories; while he has taken 
the false accusal of the Prince by “ pick- 
thanks,” his losing his place in the King’s 
council because of the slanders of the “ pick- 
thanks,” and the time of reconciliation just 
before the campaign with Percy, from the 
Chronicles. The next combination is in the 
reconciliation between Hal and the Chief 
Justice. From the Victories, Shakespeare 
has taken the King’s choosing the Chief 
Justice as his chief helper and the Justice’s 
defence of his act of committing the Prince 
to prison; while from the Governour, he 
has taken Henry IV’s words of praise for 
Prince Hal and the Chief Justice. However, 
Shakespeare has changed the time of the 
Justice’s defence and Henry IV’s words of 
praise. In the sources both incidents occur 
at the time of the Prince’s attack on the 
Chief Justice, but Shakespeare has trans- 
ferred both to a later scene—the scene of 
reconciliation. Then, too, the poet, instead 
of having Henry IV speak his own words 
of praise, has Henry V repeat them at a 
later time, after Henry IV is dead. And 
still another combination is Hal’s rejection 
of his irregular companions. In this scene, 
Shakespeare is indebted to the Victories for 
the companions’ familiar salutation of the 
new King, for the King’s promise to reward 
them if they should reform themselves, and 
for the King’s informing them that he is a 
changed man and must turn away from 
them; while from the Chronicles, he has un- 
questionably taken the King’s giving a 

competence of life” to the companions in 
order that lack of means should not force 
them to evil ways. 

To all this source material, of course, 
Shakespeare added the product of his own 
invention by way of making Prince Hal 
ideal: the Prince’s leaving the court of his 
own free will to sojourn in the underworld 
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for a while; the Prince’s realization that he 
must play while he can; the Prince’s play- 
ing for practical or political reasons as well 
as for pleasure; the Prince’s carrying out a 
dangerous experiment in tempting himself 
with the sins of the underworld for a season, 
and in trusting to reform when the time 
comes for reform; the Prince’s playfully 
passing away much of his time in taverns; 
the Prince’s gaining the political sympathy 
of the lower classes of people; the Prince’s 
having a companion, Falstaff, who serves as 
the butt of his playfulness, and who informs 
him thoroughly in the ways of human 
nature; the Prince’s casting off his past life, 
not suddenly and easily, but gradually and 
with some struggle; the Prince’s saving his 
father at Shrewsbury; the Prince’s becoming 
a great national hero by personally striking 
down the greatest foe of nationalism, Hot- 
spur; the Prince’s chivalry in giving his 
enemy, Douglas, freedom for bravery shown 
on the battlefield; the Prince’s resistance of 
temptations to return to his former un- 
restrained life; his strong desire for the 
glory and honour of his people; his un- 
willingness and inability to banish fun from 
his life entirely; his passing among his men 
at night to encourage them before battle on 
the morrow; and his uniting all England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in the cam- 
paign against France. 

Also, Shakespeare rejected much material 
of his sources pertaining to Hal—material 
that evidently was not conducive to or con- 
sistent with his ideal conception of and 
purpose for the character: in the Victories, 
the transpiring of the robbery before the 
opening of the play; the Prince’s momentary 
pricking of conscience for robbing his own 
receivers; the Prince’s resentment of taking 
small purses; the Prince’s being lamed by 
one of the robbers; the Prince’s acting as 
leader of a gang of robbers, and his dividing 
the booty among the members of the gang; 
his roughly discharging the receivers after 
the robbery; the actual showing of the 
Prince’s rioting at Eastcheap; his actually 
being carried to prison by the Sheriff; the 
actual staging of the conflict between the 
Prince and the Chief Justice; the Prince’s 
declaring himself as a “ prince’s son” and 
too good for a prison; his boasting of boxing 
the Chief Justice’s ear; his eagerness for his 
father’s death; his insolent appearance 
before his father; his sudden and complete 
change of nature; Cutter’s statement that 
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the Chief Justice dismissed him from prison 
because he feared Hal, who had just become 
King; the King of France’s overtures for 
peace before Hal has decided upon war with 
France; Hal’s being persuaded to invade 
France by the arrogant insult of the 
Dauphin’s tennis-balls; his policy of using 
sharpened stakes in battle; and his sanction 
of confiscation of the property of the 
French; in the Chronicles, Henry IV’s 
suspicion and banishment of Hal and the 
latter’s allowing his army to sack and 
plunder Harfleur. 

Also in the treatment of Hal, there is con- 
siderable shifting of material from one par- 
ticular time, situation, and character in the 
sources to an entirely different time, situa- 
tion, and character in Shakespeare’s plays: 
the shifting of the Sheriff’s taking the Prince 
in the Victories to his coming to take Fal- 
staff in 1] Henry IV; the shifting of Dericke 
and Cobbler’s mimicry of the Prince’s 
arraignment before the Chief Justice in the 
Victories to Falstaff and the Prince’s 
mimicry of Hal’s meeting with his father in 
1 Henry IV; and the shifting of the Prince’s 
broil in the Victories to Pistol’s broil in 
2 Henry IV. 

Finally, we may note that Shakespeare 
uses an incident from his source but uses it 
in an utterly different manner, and for an 
entirely different purpose, from that used 
in the source. An outstanding example of 
this method is his use of the Prince’s striking 
the Chief Justice in behalf of one of his 
irregular companions. The Victories pre- 
sents this event directly for the entertainment 
and amusement of the audience. Shake- 
speare mentions the event only as a means 
of showing the idealistic nature of the 
Prince. Shakespeare does not present the 
event directly; he mentions it as a past 
happening, in order to show that the Prince 
is quick to recognize and obey the demands 
of justice, and that he is extremely desirous 
of obtaining good counsel. In short, he has 
made a serious incident out of a comic 


incident. C. A. GREER. 


HAMLET AND THE POLONIAN 
AMBASSADOR 
JIN the Harleian MSS. No. 6798, there is a 
copy of the speech, in Latin, of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Polish ambassador, 25 July, 
1597, with an English translation by Harry 





Capel. During the course of her severe 
rebuke of the ambassador for the audacity 
of his address to her, Elizabeth said 


“I cannot but admire so great and g0 
strange boldness in an open assembly, 
and I can hardly be induced to believe, 
that your kinge himselfe, if he had hither 
arrived unto our presence, woulde ever 
entertained such wordes, so rudely attired 
into his mouthe. . . . sith your prince's 
head is not as yet seasoned with grey 
haires, as also challenging the right of his 
government, not by any lawfull descent, 
but by a favourable election, and as yet 
but lately invested with the Polonian 
diademe. .. .” 


The speech is headed, “ The answer of the 
queen, to the orator of the Kinge of Polonia, 
the 25th day of July, 1597.” (I have taken 
the Harleian number and the Capel transla- 
tion from Shelto and Reuben Percy’s The 
Percy Anecdotes, New York, 1822.) 


This speech, which apparently became 
well-known, may have suggested to Shake- 
speare (1) the “‘ He smot the sleaded pollax” 
of Q,,., of “sledded Pollax” of F,; (2) the 
election of Claudius to the throne, which 
is not explicitly stated but which seems 
sufficiently implied in Q, and F,; and (3) the 
name Polonius in Q, and F,, in revising the 
play instead of the Corambis of Q, (cf. 
Corambus in Der Bestrafte Brudermord). 


THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY AND THE 
FRENCH SOURCES OF HOLINSHED’ 
AND STOW’S ACCOUNT OF 

RICHARD II 


WHT use Holinshed in his Chronicles 

(1587) made of the French eye-witness 
accounts of Richard II’s fall, the anonymous 
Chronicque de la Traison et Mort de 
Richart Deux and Créton’s metrical Histoire 
du Roy d’Angleterre Richard, is of some 
literary interest because of the belief, fos 
tered by W. A. Harrison (1883), P. Reyher 
(1924) and J. Dover Wilson (1939), that 
it was Holinshed’s marginal references to 
these documents that caught Shakespeares 
eye and, on his consulting them, led him to 
incorporate material from them into 
Richard II. That a version of Traison was 
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ued by Hall’ and of Créton by Stow’ is 
certain; but that Holinshed used them both 
is, despite the marginal references, less 
established. 
Holinshed describes Créton as ‘a French 
phlet that belongeth to master John 
Dee’; he refers to it three times. This is 
no doubt to be identified with the manu- 
gript at Lambeth Palace which bears Dee’s 
signature and the date 1575; there is another 
manuscript in the British Museum, which 
was edited and translated in 1824.* Holins- 
hed describes Traison as ‘an old French 
pamphlet belonging to Iohn Stow,’ and has 
four marginal references to it. But it is less 
easy to establish the character of this second 
pamphlet. Dr. Dover Wilson states* that 
‘a copy of Traison, used by Holinshed .. . 
is to be found among Stow’s papers in the 
Harleian Library in the British Museum.’ 
This is Harl. MS. 6219 ff. 9-12b, which is 
not, however, a copy of Traison, but a draft 
of a translation into English of a part of 
aversion of Traison, comprising about one- 
fifth of the whole; it breaks off at a point 
roughly corresponding to I, iii. 122, of 
Shakespeare’s play.° 
A study of the marginal references to 
these French sources in Holinshed suggests 
that, unlike Hall, Holinshed knew only that 
part of Traison which is covered by this 
fragmentary translation, and that when the 
translation failed him he turned to Créton. 
There are four references to Traison, as 
follows: (i) Hol. 487/1/marg.: ‘Out of a 


‘Thus Hall’s account of the Bishop of Carlisle’s 
speech and of the murder of Richard are dependent 
upon Traison: see C. L. Kingsford’s Prejudice and 
ge in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1925), 


*Thus Stow’s account in his Chronicles (1580), 
PP. 538-9 of Richard’s surrender to Bolingbroke 
losely follows Créton; the passage remained un- 
changed in Annales (1631), p. 322. Kingsford, in 
his account of Stow’s sources in English Historical 
Literature of the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1913) 
fails to mention that Créton is one of them, despite 
the fact that Webb drew attention to it in 
Archaeologia XX (1824), 2. 
*By J. Webb in Archaeologia, vol. cit. This is 
the edition and translation referred to in this 


paper, 

TKing Richard II (Cambridge, 1951), p. x]vi. 

*I am grateful to Dr. A. Macdonald for his 
assistance in deciphering this manuscript and giving 
me information about it. B. Williams indicated 
the nature of the manuscript in his edition (London, 
1846) of the St Victor MS of Traison, pp. vi-vii. 
This edition and translation is the one used in this 

per. Williams lists seventeen extant MSS of 

raison in_its complete form, all of which are 
located in French libraries. 
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French pamphlet ’; concerning the conversa- 
tion between Gloucester and Richard about 
the surrender of Brest—corresponding to 
pp. 1-2 of Traison in B. Williams’s edition, 
and to pp. 117-20 of Williams’s translation. 
(ii) Hol. 488/2/marg.: ‘Out of an old 
French pamphlet belonging to Iohn Stow’; 
concerning the vision of the Abbot of St. 
Albans, corresponding to Traison, ed. cit., 
pp. 3-4/123. (iii) Hol. 489/1/marg.: ‘Out 
of an old French pamphlet’; concerning 
certain facts about the murder of the Duke 
of Gloucester, corresponding to Traison 
pp. 9, 130-133. (iv) Hol. 494/2/marg. 
‘The French pamphlet. Iohn Stow. 
Fabian.’; concerning the date appointed for 
the Mowbray-Bolingbroke trial by combat, 
corresponding to Trdison, pp. 17, 149. 

All these references are to that portion 
of Traison, the first one-fifth, which is repre- 
sented in the fragmentary English transla- 
tion. None of the events referred to is 
mentioned in Créton, whose account of 
Richard’s fall does not begin until the king’s 
departure for Ireland in the spring of 1399. 

The remaining three marginal references 
to the anti-Lancastrian French manuscript 
chronicles about Richard II are all to 
Créton. Of these, the last (Hol. 500/1/marg. 
‘Out of master Dees booke,’ corresponding 
to Créton, Webb’s edition, English transla- 
tion, p.122, French text, p.328) has no 
corresponding passage in the Traison ver- 
sion of the story and cannot therefore be 
used to prove anything. But the first two 
references run as follows: 


(i) Hol. 497/1/marg. ‘ Out of a French 
pamphlet that belongeth to master Iohn 
Dee.’ 


Subject: The king also after he had re- 
mained about seven daies at Waterford, 
marched from thence towards Kilkennie, 
and comming thither, staied thereabout 
fourteene daies, looking for the duke of 
Aumarle that was appointed to haue met 
him, but he failed and came not. 

Corresponding passage in Créton, 
Webb’s translation, pp. 23-4: He took the 
field six days after [his arrival in Water- 
ford] with the English, who rode... 
to Kilkenny. . . . There he waited four- 
teen days for the succours of the Earl 
of Rutland, who behaved in an evil and 
strange manner throughout the whole of 
his course. 


Corresponding passage in Traison, 
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Williams’s translation, p.172: Then the 
King and his people landed, and remained 
there six whole days [at Waterford] .. . 
and the seventh day the King set out 
with his army. ... There the King waited 
fourteen days, . . . in expectation of the 
arrival of the Earl of Rutland. 

(ii) Hol. 499/1/marg. ‘Out of master 
Dees Frenche booke.’ 
Subject: the seas were so troubled by 
tempests, and the winds blew so contrarie 
for anie passage, to come ouer foorth for 
England to the king, remaining still in 
Ireland, that for the space of six weeks, 


he received no advertisements from 
thence. 
Corresponding passage in  Créton, 


Webb’s translation, pp. 45-6: . . . full six 
weeks very pleasantly passed away, with- 
out hearing any certain tidings from 
England; for no peril and pain that could 
be undergone could bring vessels of any 
size over in safety; so contrary was the 
wind in all quarters, and so outrageous 
a tempest on the sea. 

Corresponding passage in Traison, 
Williams’s translation, p. 178: .. . seven 
weeks passed without their being able to 
receive any tidings from England: so tem- 
pestuous was it at sea, and so contrary 
the wind, that no barge or ship could live 
at sea... . On that account they could 
not receive news from Albion. 


In these two cases it is to be noted that 
Créton and Traison supply practically identi- 
cal information, but Holinshed refers mar- 
ginally only to Créton, as though he were 
unaware that the same information was to 
be found in Traison. 

Another piece of evidence points in the 
same direction, namely that Holinshed did 
not know the untranslated part of Traison 
at all. Edward Hall, in his account of 
Richard’s murder, follows Traison, which 
he refers to as ‘a writer that seemed to 
have much knowledge of kyng Richardes 
affaires.* Traison is in fact the ultimate 
origin of the murder-story which Shake- 
speare represents in his play. In his account 
of Richard’s death Holinshed copied directly 
from Hall; but he plainly has not under- 
stood Hall’s reference to Traison, which I 
have just quoted and which occurs at the 
beginning of Hall’s account of the king’s 
murder; Holinshed glosses the reference in 


* Hall’s Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 20. 
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his margin as ‘ Thomas Walsingham.’ This 
of course is ridiculously wrong, for Thomas 
of Walsingham’s account in his Historig 
Anglicana of Richard’s end is entirely differ. 
ent from the Traison - Hall - Holinshed. 
Shakespeare story. Holinshed did not Tecog. 
nize that he was copying an account derived 
from the very source that earlier in his work 
he had claimed to be using. 

This investigation leads us to entertain 
some further doubts. For a student of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II the issue is Not, 
perhaps, central, but it has some bearing on 
one of the first questions one may reason. 
ably put about any alleged Shakespearian 
source: whether it is probable that it was 
fairly readily available to a dramatist who 
was not, after all, a chronicler, nor even 
an editor. Dr. Dover Wilson’s case for the 
French anti-Lancastrian provenance of some 
elements in Richard II is primarily founded 
on supposed parallels in detail and general 
theme, but it is accompanied by the proviso 
that both documents were ‘accessible to 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries’ (amongst 
whom, however, Hall cannot fairly be in- 
cluded). This is certainly true of Créton, to 
whom both Holinshed and Stow appear to 
be directly indebted, and Dee’s copy of 
which is still extant. Shakespeare could have 
looked at it, if he had cared to. But what 
is the evidence, other than the probability 
that Holinshed does not appear to have 
known the greater part of it, for the accessi- 
bility during the 1580s-1590s of a complete 
version of Traison? 

The evidence that we know seems to point 
in both directions. First, the existence of 
the fragmentary English translation is pre- 
sumptive evidence of the existence in 
England at some period of a copy of 
Traison; the translation, which is a scrawled 
draft with many erasures, has some small 
verbal additions in Stow’s hand. Why, how- 
ever, if an original was readily available, 
should Stow, or whoever was responsible, 
have had a translation made at all? 

Secondly, Stow’s own use of the French 
sources is itself of interest. It has long been 
known that he made lavish use of Créton,’ 
and parts of his account of the fall of 
Richard II in his Chronicles of England 
from Brute vnto this present yeare of Christ 
(1580), the work which was retitled Annales 
in editions from 1592, are directly trans- 


7 See note 2 above. 
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lated from Créton. There is no correspond- 
ing evidence that he used Traison, in spite 
of the fact that, according to Holinshed, 
he possessed a copy of it. 

Lastly, Dr. Dover Wilson states* that 
‘Daniel knew Traison’ (in his Civil Wars, 
first edition 1595). No evidence is provided 
for this statement, and it is not immediately 
apparent what the evidence can be. One 
small piece of evidence which can be offered 
here rather argues against it. After his be- 
tayal Daniel reports that Richard was 
obliged to ride towards London ‘ Most 
meanely mounted on a simple Steed.”® This 
detail of Richard’s humiliation, unlike many 
of Daniel’s facts, is not mentioned by 
Froissart, Hall, Polydore Vergil, Grafton, 
Holinshed or Fabyan. Its ultimate origin 
might therefore be thought to lie in Trdison, 
where we are told: 


After this the Duke of Lancaster said, 
‘Bring out the King’s horses’: where- 
upon they brought six horses which cer- 
tainly were not worth thirty francs, and 
they mounted the King on one and his 
companions on the others.’° 


There is, however, a corresponding passage 
in Créton : 


The said Duke Henry called aloud with 
a stern and savage voice, ‘ Bring out the 
king’s horses ’; and then they brought him 
two little horses that were not worth forty 
franks: the king mounted one, and the 
Earl of Salisbury the other." 


In fact, Daniel’s detail is probably not 
derived from either of these but from Stow, 
who is here translating Créton: 


The Duke with a high sharpe voyce, badde 
bring forth the kings horses, and then 2 
little nagges not worth forty Franks, were 
brought forth, the king was set on the 
“ & the Earle of Salisbury on the 
other. 


In the light of such evidence as has been 
put forward in this paper one may not over- 
rate the difficulty of establishing that 
Traison was used by Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries after 1548, when Hall may be said 
to have finished with it. The question of 


‘Op. a. 2. x] vi. 
a omplete Works, ed. Grosart (1885), 
“Ed. cit., Williams's translation, pp. 209-10. 
1, Ed Cit., Webb's translation, Pp. 172-3. 
Chronicles (1580), pr. 538-9. am grateful to 
Mr. Arthur Rogers o 
allowing me to consult his copy 0 


Newcastle wen, a 
is work. 
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its accessibility to Shakespeare himself in 
1595 or thereabouts must therefore remain 
an open one. There would be no need to 
worry about this if the parallels which have 
been brought forward between Traison and 
the play were themselves perfectly convinc- 
ing; but this is not, I think, the case. 


PETER URE. 


“THE WORLD'S A STAGE”: 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORALISTS 


AS is well known, the “ world’s a stage” 

imagery so frequently employed by 
Shakespeare (Merch. 1.1.77-9, A.Y.L. 2.7.139 
ff., W.T. 5.1.58, Lear 4.6.187, Macb. 2.4.6. 
and 5.5.24-6, and Sonn. 15. 3-4) was also 
proverbial in classical times. Equally im- 
portant, though perhaps not so widely 
known, is the fact that the same imagery 
was quite popular in the homiletic and 
admonitory writings of renaissance England. 
The following examples of such usage, 
appearing between 1614 and 1634, are not 
suggested to be products of Shakespeare’s 
influence, but are produced to illustrate one 
phase of the history of an idea. Each 
passage is preceded by the first known date 
of its publication. 

1614. The lowe, and hye, stand all, in fickle stay 

Like changing actors, in a tragick play. 
(John Norden, The labyrinth of mans life, 
London, 1614, sig. C4v.) 

1629. “I haue seene an Italian Comedy, 
consisting of a louer, a woman, a zany or 
foole, and a deuill; and to it I may fashion 
the world, for thats the stage, the people 
the actors, each degree haue their zany and 
their deuill.” 

(Cupid’s messenger, London, 1629, p. 40.) 

1630. “ The world is a stage, every man 
an actor, and plays his part here, either in a 
comedy or tragedy. The good man is a 
comedian; and however he begins, he ends 
cheerfully. The wicked man acts a tragedy, 
and therefore ever ends in horror. Thou 
seest a wicked man vaunt himself on his 
stage; stay till the last act, and look to his 
end, as David did, and see whether that 
be peace. It would be a strange tragedy, with 
only one act. .. . The best wicked man 
cannot be so envied in his first shows, as he 
is pitiable in the conclusion.” (Bp. Joseph 
Hall, “ Occasional Meditations” in Devo- 
tions, Sacred Aphorisms, and Religious 
Table Talk, ed. J. W. Morris, London, 
1846, p. 389.) “Earth, which is the basest 


‘ 
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element, is both our mother that brought us 
forth, our stage that bears us, and our 
grave... .” (Ibid., p. 409.) 

1633. “The World it selfe is an huge 
Theater, or stage, whereon some play the 
parts of Kings, others of Queenes, some 
Bishops, many Knights, most Commons; 
but all this while we are playing; and as 
soone as the Sunne of this life setts with us, 
then are we all tumbled together into the 
grave, and so earthed alike in the Land of 
forgetfulnesse.” (Rev. Matthew Griffith, 
Bethel: or a forme for families, London, 
1634, p. 194.) 

1634. And what’s a life? a weary pilgrimage, 


ose glory in one day doth fill th 
With childhood, manhood, and 


(Francis Quarles, Emblems, Divine and 
Moral, London, 1866, 3.13. 16-18.) 
ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE. 
Emory University, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 
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ecrepit 


NOTES ON MARVELL’S POEMS 
Daphnis and Chloe 


i Gentler times for Love are ment; 
ho for parting pleasure strain 
Gather Roses in the rain, 
Wet themselves and spoil their scent. 
HIS is a clear echo of a passage in Suck- 
ling’s play Aglaura (licensed in 
February 1637/8 and printed in the same 
year). In Act III the hero Thersames 
comes to consummate his marriage with 
Aglaura, even while his life is threatened. 
Aglaura dissuades him: 
Gather not roses in a wet and frowning hour, 
They'll} in sie their sweets then, trust me they 
will, sir, 
What pleasure can love take to play his game 


out 
When death must keep the stakes? 


The likeness is not merely in phrase but in 
situation. In Marvell’s poem too the threat 
of death is present, as a metaphor for 
Daphnis’s departure. 
ii He, well read in all the ways 

By which men their siege maintain, 

Knew not that the Fort to gain 

Better *twas the Siege to raise. 
This verse too echoes Suckling, not this 
time as playwright but as poet. In the poem 


beginning “ Tis now since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart. 
wrote: 


” Suckling 
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To draw her out and from her strength 
I drew all batteries in; 
And brought ae a to ~ at length 
As if no siege 
(Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, I, p. 29, 


To his Coy Mistress 

If Henry King’s The Exequy (written 
1624/5) and Marvell’s To his Coy Mistress 
are read together it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that, consciously or not, Marvell 
was remembering and commenting op 
King’s poem. 

Marvell’s opening lines recall those ip 
which King had professed that he could 
endure a long separation if it were certain to 
end: 

I could allow thee for a time 

To darken me and my sad Clime, 

Were it a month, a year, or ten 

I would thy exile live till then: 

And all that space my mirth adjourn 
King looks forward to a reunion in the 
grave: 

Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 

Never to be disquieted! 

= last good —_ t! borers § wilt not wake 

1 I thy fate all overtak e, 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves... 
“Marry my body”: “The grave’s a fine 
and private place, But none I think do there 
embrace.” These are the most striking 
collocations, not the only ones. 


The Unfortunate Lover 

M. Legouis has suggested that the lover 
is perhaps a caricature, though a caricature 
coloured with sympathy, of some personage 
in a French or Spanish Romance. Why 
not an English one? For the Cavalier poets 
the Arcadia was still the Romance par 
excellence. When Suckling in the poem 
beginning “O for some honest lover's 
ghost” (Works, I, p. 16) discusses the 
rewards of being fortunate or unfortunate 
in love (and the whole of this poem perhaps 
helps us to understand Marvell’s better) he 
takes as a type of the unfortunate lover a 
character in the Arcadia, Amphialus. 
Amphialus may well have been in Marvell's 
mind too. It is true that he was not bom 
by Caesarian section in a shipwreck: “ split 
upon a rock” perhaps was suggested by the 
phrase used in the Aeneid, Book I, of the 
fate of Aiax Oileus 


illum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas 
turbine corripuit scopuloque infixit acuiv. 
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The tale in which Amphialus figures, 
however, begins with a storm and wreck 
and he does, in another manner, cause the 
death of his mother. Ampbhialus declares 
himself in a passage (Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, 
1590, p. 369) which perhaps invites the mix- 
ture of admiration and mockery which Mar- 
yell seems to feel for his hero, a subject of 
Tyrant Love. At the climax of his mis- 
fortunes (p. 494) he is found “swimming 
in his owne blood”; “A Lover drest In his 
Qwn Bloode does relish best.” 


An Horatian Ode 
i And for the last effect 
Still keep thy Sword erect. 

Clarendon, considering the reasons for the 
success Of Cromwell, quotes “ the common 
old adage, that he who hath drawn his sword 
against his prince ought to throw away the 
scabbard, never to think of sheathing it 
again” (History of the Rebellion, X, 168). 
ii The same Arts that did gain 

A Pow’r must it maintain. 
Cf. Fulke Greville, Mustapha, 2, 2, 4. 
Greatness must keep those Arts by which it grew. 
Upon Appleton House 
i Shirley’s play The Imposture (licensed 
1640) offers some curious parallels with parts 
of Upon Appleton House. A victorious 
general is greeted by a speech describing how 
maidens shall, while 
The spring contributes to their art, make in 
Each garden a remonstrance of this battle 
Where _—— shall seem to fight, and every 
an 
Cut ule forms of green artillery, 
And instruments of war, shall keep alive 
The memory of this day. 
(Works, ed. Dyce, Vol. 5, p. 190.) 

Marvell no doubt was describing what he 

saw before him in Fairfax’s garden. Yet in 
Shirley’s play there is another element which 
appears in Marvell’s poem: a novice is 
forcibly taken out of her convent to be 
married: and the novice’s name is one also 
found in Marvell, though not in the same 
poem: it is Juliana. 
ii Marvell refers to Mary Fairfax’s mother 
as “the starry Vere” (Stanza LXXXXI). Is 
“starry” perhaps a reference to the Vere 
coat of arms, the striking feature of which 
is the mullet or étoile in the first quarter? 





The Nymph complaining for the death of 
her Faun 

The ultimate source of the humane 
sentiment of 
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Heaven's King 

Keeps register of every thing: | 

And nothing may we use in vain. 

Ev’n Beasts must be with justice slain 
is no doubt in the Gospels. A possible 
secondary source relatively near in time to 
Marvell is a passage in the fable of the 
beasts desiring a King which Philisides, of 
the Arcadia, learnt from “old Lanquet.” 
Man is admonished: 

Thou i of blood: joy not to see things 


ede ; 

Thou fearest death: thinke they are loth to die. 

A plaint of guiltlesse hurt doth pierce the skie. 
(Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, 1590, p. 136.) 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONES. 


“ COLONEL ZANCHY ” AND CHARLES 
FLEETWOOD 


EVERY reader of books dealing with 
Oliver Cromwell and his circle is sure 
to have come across, more than once, a brief 
mention of Colonel Hierome Zanchy. The 
name is striking and unusual, and inevitably 
arouses interest. But since the days of John 
Aubrey and Anthony 4 Wood few attempts 
have been made to collect information for 
his biography. There is no article on him 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
though he appears in that dealing with Sir 
William Petty. Only one person has sought 
information about him through “ Notes and 
Queries,” to receive but a solitary brief reply. 
The name is found in various spellings— 
Zanchy, Zanchey, Zanchie, Zankey, 
Sankey, and Sankie—but judging from a 
few letters, in a hand very difficult to read, 
preserved in the British Museum among the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts, the Colonel did 
not himself spell his name with a “ Z.” The 
name naturally arouses a query as to his 
relationship, if any, with the sixteenth cen- 
tury Protestant theologian, Hieronymus 
Zanchius, who at one time proposed to come 
to England with Peter Martyr, and who 
addressed dedications to Archbishop Grin- 
dal, and Francis, Earl of Bedford. 
Anthony a Wood says, 
“This Hierome Zanchy, who was born of 
a genteel family, was bred in Cambridge, 
but being more given to manly exercises 
than Logic and Philosophy, he was observed 
by his contemporaries to be a boisterous 
fellow at Cudgelling and Foot-ball playing, 
and indeed more fit in all respects to be a 
rude Soldier than a scholar or Man of polite 
Parts. In the beginning of the Rebellion, 
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he threw off his gown, and took up arms 
for the Parliament, and soon became a Cap- 
tain, a Presbyterian, an Independent, a 
Preacher, and I know not what.” 


Zanchy was the son of Richard Sankey of 
Shropshire. He graduated from Cambridge 
University, matriculating sizar from Trinity 
in 1637. He migrated to Clare and pro- 
ceeded B.A. in 1640-1, and M.A. in 1644. 


Details of his early army career are not 
easy to come by. News from the Head- 
quarters near Colchester dated 19th June, 
1648, mentions a “Captain Zanchie who 
took Mersea fort.”* And earlier in the same 
year, on 25th April, Bulstrode Whitelocke 
referring to the riot at Norwich over the 
Mayor, in which the powder magazine was 
blown up, speaks of a Captain Thomas 
Zanchie who helped to restore order.’ There 
is a Thomas Zanchy mentioned in 1660- 
1661 as being granted the office of 
“ Registrar of Seizures and forfeits of Goods 
uncustomed or prohibited.”* Samuel Pepys 
refers to a Clement Zanchy, Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, who, at College 
meetings spelt his name “ Zanchy” but, in 
1656, changed it to “Sankey.” It seems 
probable that the Captain Zanchie stated to 
have been at Colchester and Norwich in 
1648 was Richard Sankey, an officer in 
Charles Fleetwood’s regiment. Captain 
Fincher had left Fleetwood to serve in 
another regiment and Lehunt had been 
posted to the siege of Newark. These officers 
were then replaced by Richard Sankey and 
Philip Howard. Throughout 1648 Fleet- 
wood’s regiment was in the eastern counties 
and helped to suppress the riot at Norwich 
and to reduce the town of Colchester. 
Richard Sankey is thought to have been a 
nephew of Hierome Zanchy. He left Fleet- 
wood’s regiment soon after the Battle of 
Worcester and went over to Ireland. In 
January, 1645, Hierome Zanchy was a cap- 
tain in Sir William Brereton’s regiment of 
Horse. In the following year he rose to be 
Major. Brereton wrote of him, “A very 
valiant man and commands my own troop.” 
Colonel Thomas Horton succeeded John 
Butler in command of his regiment, but did 
not go to Ireland when the regiment was 


* Wood—Fasti. 

* Cal. S. P. Dom. 

* Henry Cary—Memorials of the Great Civil War. 
Bulstrode Whitelocke—Memorials. 

*Cal. S. P. Dom. 
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ordered there. Zanchy was then promoted 
Colonel.® 

Under date “1649. Apr. 4” Anthony 4 
Wood tells us: 

“ Proct { John Maudit of Exeter Coll, 

* \ Hierome Zanchy of All-S. Col, 

The last was elected contrary to the Caroline 
Cycle, because it did appoint Queen’s Col], 
to join with the said Coll. of Exeter; but s0 
it was that that Coll. being not in a capacity 
of yielding a person zealous and suitable to 
the times, the members of All-S. therefore 
did chuse, by recommendations of the Com. 
mittee and Visitors, one of their number 
lately made Fellow thereof, but whether 
incorporated M. of Arts, as he stood in 
another University, it appears not in the 
public register, and therefore what I have 
to say of him shall be set down here. ... 
When the War was ceased, and the King’s 
cause declined, he obtained a Fellowship of 
All-S. Coll. from the Committee and Visi- 
tors, and was the first, or Senior, of those 
many, that were by them put into the said 
Coll. in the places of Loyalists ejected by 
them An. 1648, and 49. But before he had 
served the least part of his Proctorship 
(about a month only) he returned to his 
Military employment, went in the quality of 
a Commander into Ireland to fight against 
those that were then called rebels; and doing 
good service, in short time was made a 
Colonel of a Regiment of Horse.’”* “The 
Colonel-Proctor Hieron Sanchy (stood first 
on) the list of the forty-three Fellows in- 
truded by command of the Parliament with- 
out election,”” but nevertheless his appoint- 
ment does not seem to have been thought 
very highly of at Oxford. “ The College 
Register says unkindly that he was a man, 
rude, ignorant, and without a tincture of 
humane letters.’”® 

The scene at Oxford must indeed have been 
an extraordinary one when the Com- 
missioners came to rid the University of the 
Royalist Anglicans who filled most of the 
important positions. The future Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Gilbert Sheldon, was turned 
out of the Wardenship of All Souls. Zanchy 
became Sub-Warden in 1648, and Proctor 
in the following year. 

Cromwell arrived at Oxford on 17th May, 


* Firth and Davies—Regimental History of Crom- 
well’s Army. 

* Wood—Fasti. 

*M. Burrows—Worthies of All Souls. 

*C. Grant Robertson—All Souls College. 
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and Zanchy welcomed him and Fairfax to 
All Souls, where they were quartered in the 
Warden’s lodgings. Next morning Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the Vice-Chancellor, waited upon 
them, and one of the Fellows made them a 
speech, called by Anthony 4 Wood “bad, 
et good enough for soldiers.” Cromwell 
replied “ that they knew no Commonwealth 
could flourish without learning ... and 
were so far from subtracting any of their 
means, that they purposed to add more.” 
After dinner and a game of bowls on the 

mn they were escorted to Convocation. 
Zanchy declared how pleased the University 
was to have “such eminent patriots to 
countenance the institution.” Dr. Reynolds 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
on Cromwell and Fairfax, and lesser degrees 
on several other officers. The proceedings 
ended with a magnificent banquet. 

Zanchy did not remain long at Oxford 
to act as Proctor, but went over with Oliver 
Cromwell to Ireland to fight in the campaign 
then beginning to reduce that country. He 
was to prove very prominent in affairs both 
military and civil, and to understand his 
career it will be necessary here and there 
to sketch in something of the historical 
background. 

Cromwell wrote from Cork on 19th 
December, 1649, to William Lenthall, 
Speaker of the Parliament, giving news of 
one of Zanchy’s successful exploits : 

“But yet there hath been some sweet at 
the bottom of the cup,—of which I now 
give you an account. Being informed that 
the Enemy intended to take-in the Fort of 
Passage, and that Lieutenant-General 
Ferral with his Ulsters was to march out 
of Waterford, with a considerable party of 
horse and foot, for that service,—I ordered 
Colonel Zanchy, who lay on the north side 
of the Blackwater, To march with his regi- 
ment of horse, and two pieces of troops of 
dragoons to the relief of our friends. Which 
he accordingly did; his party consisting in 
all of about Three-hundred-and-twenty. 
When he came some few miles from the 
place, he took some of the Enemy’s 
stragglers in the villages as he went; all 
which he put to the sword: seven troopers 
of his Killed thirty of them in one house. 
When he came near the place he found the 
Enemy had close begirt it, with about Five- 
hundred Ulster foot under Major O'Neil; 
Colonel Wogan also, the Governor of Dun- 
cannon, with a party of his, with two great 
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battering guns and a mortar-piece, and Cap- 
tain Browne, the Governor of Ballihac, were 
there. Our men furiously charged them; 
and beat them from the place. . .”” 

Colonel Wogan was the famous “ rene- 
gado” who had deserted the cause of the 
Parliament taking a gallant troop along with 
him. Zanchy is said to have captured Wogan 
but he made his escape from Cork. On Sth 
March, 1650, Cromwell writing to John 
Bradshaw, President of the Council, gave 
further news of Zanchy’s bravery: “We 
have taken the Castle of Golden Bridge, 
another pass upon the Suir; as also the Castle 
of Dundrum, at which we lost about six 
men,—Colonel Zanchy, who commanded 
the party, being shot through the hand.”*® 

Bulstrode Whitelocke gives some 
additional details: “ That Colonel Zanchey 
reduced the castle of Dundrum where were 
two troops of horse and some foot of the 
enemy’s: Zanchey’s horse charged those 
without, and the men stormed the town, 
which was delivered up to him, leaving their 
horse and arms behind: here Zanchey 
received a wound in his right hand.”"* He 
had recovered by May and led the storming 
party in the attack on Clonmel, becoming 
Governor of Clonmel Precint. During 1651 
he continued active, taking several forts 
from the enemy and relieving a garrison of 
the Parliament. On 28th October he wrote 
giving news of the capture of Limerick. 
Towards the end of the year the Colonel was 
fighting alongside Daniel Axtell, who had 
commanded the guard at the trial of 
Charles I and was to pay for it with his life 
after the Restoration: 

“Colonel Zanchey and colonel Axtell took 
advantage of the frost, and gained a pass 
over a bog to Fitz-Patrick’s quarters, but he 
was marched away the day before; Zanchey 
and Axtell took his stronghold in the bog, 
and put all to the sword. That about the 
fort was an Irish town which the rebels 
named ‘ Dublin’ for its strength and riches; 
it consisted of 800 cabins, which Zanchey 
and Axtell fired, and put 500 to the sword, 
and in it found good plunder, silver, strong 
water, thirty thousand bushels of wheat, two 
hundred cows, and eighty horse. .. .”" 
Again, Colonel Zanchy “ was sent out with 
2,600 foot, and 28 troops of horse and 


a le—Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 
i 


‘t Whitelocke—Memorials. 
*? Ibid. 
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dragoons into Connaught, upon intelligence 
of the enemy’s gathering to an head there 
to engage them, or to strengthen Sir Charles 
Coote about Galloway; but upon his march- 
ing over, the enemy presently dispersed.”** 

Zanchy wrote to Cromwell and his letter 
was read in Parliament, “ of all the proceed- 
ings of his party the Winter past . . . they 
killed about 400 of the Irish, and took 350, 
one hundred and ten whereof he sent for 
Spain .. . they hanged above fifty of the 
Irish . . . he had not lost above five men, nor 
any officer but Captain Ball.”** 

During the autumn campaign of 1651 
Colonel Thomas Scurlock, commanding the 
Irish in Wicklow, defeated a small force on 
3rd September, under Captain Howlett. A 
Captain Sankey was taken prisoner, but 
Scurlock gave Sankey and all other captured 
soldiers their parole for ten days. On 28th 
October the Commissioners of the Parlia- 
ment for the Affairs of Ireland wrote to Sir 
Charles Coote, Lord President of 
Connaught: 

“Captain Sankey of Sir Theophilus 
Jones’ regiment is a prisoner with Sir Walter 
Dungan, and now at liberty upon his parole. 
He is one that we value for his fidelity and 
good service, and not having here any 
prisoner of the enemy’s of his rank, Sir 
Walter Dungan hath proposed that Capt. 
Richard Talbot, lieutenant to Sir Walter 
Dungan, and some others may be released 
for him. We pray your Lordship therefore 
to give the said Richard Talbot his 
liberty... .”'* This Captain Sankey is said 
to be Hierome’s nephew Richard. If so, he 
must have left Fleetwood’s regiment in 
England somewhat earlier than is generally 
thought. In 1652 Captain Sankey was tried 
for the murder of an Irishman but acquitted. 

In the following year Zanchy and Axtell 
are referred to “as active commanders ” 
busy rooting out the enemy from “ bogs and 
woods and places almost inacessible.”** A 
letter of Dr. Henry Jones, written in August, 
1652, gives news of some of the final mop- 
ping-up operations in the Irish Campaign: 

“In Loghainan (? Loughane, King’s 
County) were two islands maintained by two 
of Grace’s officers, Moloy and Dunne. 
Dunne hath surrendered his island to Col. 


8 Thid. 

** Tbid. 

*R. O. Dunlop—Ireland under the Common- 
a 
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Axtell, wherein were fourteen soldiers, whose 
arms we have, and 80 rounds of powder, 
Moloy yielded to Col. Sankey: there wer 
in his hold about fifty men. Col. Sankey 
had since then set himself on the taking of 
Inchicore (? Inchicoura, an island in Lake 
Coura), Grace’s principal fortress, which is 
given up on conditions, and Grace himself 
receiving conditions . . . I doubt they are 
better than he deserved, all things con. 
sidered. .. .""’ Zanchy lost three hundred 
of his horses by reason “of a strange 
mortality,”** but captured a strong fort of 
the rebels. The war was now almost over, 

On arriving back in England from Ireland 
Cromwell had made it clear that Ireton 
should be left free to devote himself com. 
pletely to military affairs. Edmund Ludlow, 
Miles Corbett, John Jones and John Weaver 
were appointed Commissioners of the Par. 
liament for the Affairs of Ireland. 

Lady Ireton, with all the Commissioners 
but Ludlow, sailed from Milford on 2ist 
January, 1651; Ludlow was to follow two 
days later with his troop. They landed on 
the 24th at Duncannon and met Ireton at 
Waterford, where Ludlow, after a quick and 
easy crossing, joined them the next day. 

Limerick held out stubbornly and did not 
surrender until 27th October. The sudden 
death of Ireton came as a blow to further 
progress. Ludlow was made _ temporary 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. 

Cromwell at first intended to send Lam- 
bert to Ireland as Commander-in-Chief in 
place of Ireton. But Lambert wished to be 
made Lord Deputy and refused the lesser 
appointment. Charles Fleetwood had mean- 
while become Cromwell’s son-in-law by 
marrying Ireton’s widow, Bridget, and 
Cromwell decided to offer him the command 
in Ireland. 

Already in July, 1652, Dr. John Owen, 
Hugh Peters and other ministers had been 
ordered to meet at Fleetwood’s house to 
discuss there with him and Colonel Hewson 
the advisability of sending godly persons 
into Ireland to preach the gospel. Fleet- 
wood had always been a deeply religious 
man, and during his rule in Ireland was 
accused of favouring such men as Colonel 
Zanchy and other leading Anabaptists. 
According to Colonel John Jones writing in 
September, 1652, ‘“‘Zanchy not being 
assured of the faith of his parents to make 


” Ibid. 
*® Whitelocke—Memorials. 
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Whether Fleetwood himself was an Ana- 
baptist is very doubtful. Anthony 4 Wood 
calls him “a pitiful Anabaptist,” and Mor- 
daunt, the Royalist agent “a Presbyterian 
Anabaptist.” Dr. John Owen, a lifelong 
friend of Fleetwood, was an Independent, 
and Arthur Annesley (later Earl of Angle- 
sy) writing to Henry Cromwell on 15th 
March, 1658, says, “Dr. Owens hath 
gathered a church in the Independent way 
and the Lord Fleetwood and divers others 
were admitted members. . . .” Robert Ware 
in his “Hunting of the Romish Fox” 
accused Fleetwood of bringing with him to 
Dublin an Anabaptist chaplain, Thomas 
Patient, “a Bodicemaker or Taylor by 
trade,” for whom Samuel Winter, Provost 
of Trinity College, was forced to make way 
in Christ Church, and wrote that Fleetwood 
to help Patient increase his congregation 
greatly favoured the Anabaptists. This 
account is quite contrary to the truth. 
Patient had been two years or more in Ire- 
land before Fleetwood came over. In the 
lifetime of Ireton he had written to Crom- 
well: “I have been at headquarters ever 
since a little before my lady Ireton came 
over. I do by good experience find, as far 
as I can discern, the power of God’s grace 
in her soul; a woman acquainted with temp- 
tations and breathing after Christ.” Fur- 
ther, Patient was never Fleetwood’s chaplain. 
The latter brought two chaplains with him, 
both Independents, Edward Wale and 
Samuel Ladyman. Patrick Adair, in his 
“True Narrative of the Rise and Progress 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland,” says 
that Fleetwood was much given to secret 
prayer, and was of a meek and condescend- 
ing disposition towards all he believed to 
be godly whatever sect they might be of. 
In Brooke’s “ Puritans” it may also be 
tread how Fleetwood brought Patient to 
Dublin as his chaplain, and forced Dr. Win- 
ter to make way for him, but Patient 
received no payment for ministerial work 
under Fleetwood. In July, 1655, Fleetwood 
appointed a Monday lecture at 10 a.m. in 
Christ Church. The following ministers 
Officiated in succession: 


Samuel Winter Independent 
Thomas Harrison Independent 
Thomas Patient Anabaptist 
Nathaniel Brewster Independent 
Henry Wotton ? 
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his infant washing effectual . . . fell againe Michael Briscoe ? 

into the water 2 dayes since and was taken Samuel Mather. " Independent 

up by Mr. Patience.” (Thomas Patient.) Stephen Charnock Independent"® 


It will be noted that even if the three 
ministers whose sect is unknown were Ana- 
baptists, the Independents still held the 
majority. Fleetwood was in no way 
opposed to Dr. Winter, who continued to 
preach in Christ Church. He and Fleet- 
wood had a strong mutual liking and regard 
for each other. In 1656 Dr. Winter pub- 
lished in Dublin, “ The Summe of diverse 
Sermons preached in Dublin before the L. 
Deputie Fleetwood and the Commissioners 
of Parliament.” Patient is referred to in 
this book in a disparaging way, and it is 
dedicated jointly to Fleetwood and Henry 
Cromwell. Winter also wrote the epistle 
dedicatory to the “Several Works of Mr. 
John Murcot” and addressed Fleetwood 
and Henry Cromwell. as his dear and ever- 
honoured lords, praising their piety, faith- 
fulness, zeal towards God, and ardent love 
of the ministers. John Murcot was also an 
Independent, who had done good work in 
Ireland. He had been very popular. He 
died on 3rd December, 1654. Fleetwood 
attended his funeral, the sermon being 
preached by Dr. Winter, and secured an 
annual pension of £100 for the widow. 
Christopher Blackwood, a leading Anabap- 
tist, it is true dedicated his “ Expositions and 
Sermons upon the first ten chapters of 
Matthew,” to Fleetwood. The Anabaptists 
had a conscientious objection to tithes, and 
Fleetwood favoured the system of bringing 
tithes into the Treasury, and issuing warrants 
to pay the Ministers. He did this, not to 
favour the Anabaptists, but to prevent 
pluralities and keep control over turbulent 
persons. Fleetwood would seem to have 
been an Independent. He and Dr. Owen 
remained close friends, and it was to him 
that Owen addressed his last letter. 


A. J. SHIRREN. 
(To be continued) 
** St. John D. Seymour—The Puritans in Ireland. 


DRYDEN BARONETCY (EXTINCT 
1770)—ADDITIONS TO “G.E. C.” 
UNDER Dryden, in G.E.C’s Complete 

Baronetage, 1900, there are several 
omissions which are worth noting. 

1. The 3rd wife of Sir John Dryden, 2nd 

Bart., was Honor, daughter and coheir of 
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Sir Robert Bevill, of Chesterton, co. Hunts. 
Her mother is given as “ Mary, daughter 
and coheir of ( ) Coles of Preston, 
co. Northampton.” Mary Coles was the 
daughter of Peter Coles, and she was mar- 
ried first, at the age of ten years to Edward 
Knightley. Her mother married, as her 
second husband, Thomas Knightley, uncle 
to her son-in-law." 

2. The mother of Sir John Dryden, 4th 
Baronet, is described by G.E.C. as “ ( ) 
da. of (——) Cave, of co. Leicester. 
Actually, her parentage could have been 
ascertained from Nichol’s Leicestershire. 
She was Martha, daughter of Lisle Cave, 
of Horsepool Grange, in Thornton, co. 
Leicester, the 5th son of Dr. Francis Cave, 
of Bagrave, by his 2nd wife Judith, daughter 
and coheir of William Porter, of Estcote, 
co. Warwick. Her brother Lisle Cave, of 
London, merchant, aged about 25, made his 
will on 4 November 1639, “ Now by god’s 
grace bound forth upon a voyage to Ginnie 
[Guinea] on the ship called the Flower de 
Luce, Geo. Ireland, Master.” He pre- 
sumably survived the voyage, as his will 
was proved in January 1643/4. Martha 
Dryden is a legatee. She is not named in 
the will of her father Lisley Cave, of 
Coventry, but is included in the six children 
of the 2nd wife. This 2nd wife Judith, made 
her will 2 April 1627, proved P.C.C. 1630, 
as “of the City of Coventry, widow.” Her 
eldest son John, brother to Martha Dryden, 
aged seven in 1619, was later of Horsepool 
Grange, the children of Lisley Cave’s first 
marriage being all daughters. He was a 
counseller-at-law of the Inner Temple. 

3. The wife of Sir John Dryden, 4th 
Baronet, is described by G.E.C. as “ Eliza- 
beth, da. of —— Luck, of Northampton.” 
Her father was ‘“‘ Edward Lucke, of Canons 
Ashby, co. Northants, Gentleman,” who 
made his will 30 May 1659, proved P.C.C. 
8 March 1661/2. He names three sons, 
Timothy, Edward and Thomas, and two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, the last 
under twenty-one years of age and un- 
married. “ Edward Lucke and his wife my 
servants” are legatees in the will of Sir 
John Dryden, 2nd Baronet, in 1656, so pre- 
sumably Lucke was his steward or bailiff. 

Edward Lucke’s executors were his 
“brother Bartholomew Fossan, of London, 
skinner, and Lewis Fossan, of the same, 


Oswald Barron, 





* Northamptonshire Families, 
1906. 
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goldsmith.” The Fossans or Fassons were 
a yeoman family, of Moreton Pinkney, with 
London connections, Bartholomew Fossand 
[sic] being apprenticed as a goldsmith jp 
1636, and Lewis Fosson admitted to the 
freedom of the Merchant Taylor’s Company 


in 1655. P. D. Munoy. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD WARD 
(cxeviii. 284) 


R. CAMERON, in the issue of April, 
1953 provides a list of some editions of 
the works of Edward Ward (1667-1731) 
which are not noticed in either Mr. Jones’; 
list (April 6th, 1946), or in Mr. Troyer’s 
book, Ned Ward of Grub Street. He asks 
for further information about unrecorded 
editions. 


From my own collection, and from other 
sources I am able to add these: 
Apollo’s Maggot in his Cups. 1 have a copy 
with two title pages, one of which is that 
described by Mr. Troyer, the other being 
exactly the same until after London: when 
it runs thus: Printed and Sold by the Book- 
sellers of London  and/Westminster, 
MDCCXXIX. Price 1is./ This copy con- 
tinues to signature H4, which is conjoined 
to H3. Final page blank. Collation as in 
Mr. Troyer’s list. 


Helter Skelter. Welter Skelter: Or, The 
Devil upon two Sticks: In a Comical/ 
Dialogue between High-Church and Lov. 
Church, relating to the Times./ By the 
Author of, All Men Mad. 2 leaves, 40, 
Printed in double columns. At foot of page 
4is LONDON: Printed. Price One Penny. 
Probably printed by the same pirate printer 
referred to by Mr. Cameron. 


Honesty in Distress (1). Honesty/in/ 
Distress; /but/Reliev’d by No Party./ A/ 
Tragedy: /As it is Acted on the Stage, &c./ 
(List of acts and scenes in two columns, 
separated by rule)/-/London, Printed and 
Sold by J. Morphew near Stationer’s/ Hall. 
MDCCVIII. Price Six-Pence./ All in 
double rule. [i-iv.] pp. 5-34, [i-ii.] in four. 
[A-A4] B-D4, E-E2. 

Honesty in Distress. (2) Honesty/in/ 
Distress; /but/Reliev’d by No Party./ A/ 
Tragedy,/As it is Acted on the Stage, &c./ 
List of acts and scenes separated by rule/-/ 
Enter’d Persuant to the Late Act of Parlia- 
ment./-/London Printed, and Sold by Mary 
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Fdwards, in Nevels-Alley,/in Fetter-Lane, 
1110. Price Six Pence./ All in double rule. 
fiiv.] pp. 5-32. in fours. [A-A4.] B-D4. 


Mars Stript of his Armour. Mars stript of 
his Armour: /Or,the/Army/Display’d in all 
its true Colours./ Containing the Charac- 
ters of/(two columns of characters 
separated by rule)/-/ By a Lover of the 
Mathematicks./-/London:/Printed for J. 
Woolward, near the Royal-Exchange, 1709./ 
All surrounded by double rule. Woolward 
should no doubt be Woodward. [i.] pp. 2-16. 
§o. [A.] A-A8. This editions bears all the 
marks of a very hasty production. It is 
printed in varying sizes of type as well as 
using both roman and italics. Very possibly 
it was turned out to meet the challenge of 
the copy printed by Read. A considerable 
amount of the fuli text has been omitted 
although all the characters are present. 


Matrimony Unmask’d. Matrimony Un- 
mask’d,/ In Seaven/Dialogues,/ Contain- 
ing,/(List of seven poems)/With Moral 
Reflexions on every Dialogue./-/By the 
Author of the London-Spy./-/London,/ 
Printed for A. Bettesworth, at the Red Lyon 
on Lon-/don-Bridge, and Sold by J. Mor- 
phew near Statio-/ners-hall. 1710. This 
tile has never been listed among Ward’s 
writings but it is actually the Ist edition of 
Marriage Dialogues with a few changes and 
an addition of a seventh poem, The For- 
giving Husband: or adulterous Wife. As far 
as the first six poems are concerned, save 
for change of title page and the elimination 
of some of the preface on the linked leaf 
A4 plus new catchword only one variation 
exists between the two copies. That change 
is the provision of new heading to the begin- 
ning of the text. 

The pagination is in order right through 
but signatures are not in order. The colla- 
tion is [i-viii.] pp. 9-94. [A.] A2-K4. G2-G8. 
A to K4 in fours. G2 to G8 in eights. B2 
missigned A2. 

Both the signature G of the final gathering 
and the fact that the last page carries a 
catchword “ Dialogue” suggests that it was 
once intended for another work, but I have 
been unable to establish its source. It is 
not from the two volume Nuptial Dialogues 
of 1710. Nor is it the Hill’s piracy of 1709. 


The Parish Guttlers. 


The/Parish-Gutt’lers : 
Or,the / Humours / of 


a/Vestry./Line of 
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ornaments/A Merry Poem./Line of orna- 
ments/ When Parish-Taxes shall be well 
apply’d,/ And Vestries lay their costly Feasts 
aside;/_ Then shall Church-Ward’ns deal 
justly by the Poor, And be accounted 
Guttl’ing Knaves no more./-/ Ornament 
/-/ London:Printed for John King, near 
Little Moorgate/ in Moorfields; and at the 
Corner of Tokenhouse/Yard, in Lothbury. 
MDCCXXXII./ (Price One Shilling.)/ pp. 
[i-ii.] 3-64. [A.] A2-H4. 

This is identical with the copy in the 
British Museum bearing the title Truth in 
Rhyme, also dated 1732. 

The Republican Procession. The/Repub- 
lican/ Procession;/ Or the/Tumultuous 
Cavalcade./ A Merry/Poem./-/The Third 
Impression, with Additional /Characters. 
/-/Printed in the Year MDCCXIV./ pp. [i.ii.] 
[3.] 4-35. [36] [A.] A2-E2. in fours. 
Although both the 2nd and 3rd issues are 
given as “impressions,” they are actually 
separate printings. 

Both Mr. Jones and Mr. Troyer include 
The Batchelor’s Estimate in their lists. Mr. 
Troyer bases his inclusion on the grounds 
that it is bound in with a copy of Female 
Policy Detected. My own opinion is that 
Ward had no hand in it. Not only are none 
of the earmarks of Ward to be found, but 
better evidence is forthcoming from a 12- 
page folio entitled None but Fools Marry, 
etc., which says “As I am the real Author of 
the Batchelor’s Estimate. . At the end 
this piece is signed “Jack Single, Gray’s 
Inn,” a pseudonym never used by Ward. 
The General Catalogue of the British 
Museum does not include The Batchelor’s 
Estimate with its other attributions to the 
author tavern-keeper. 

Having deprived Ward of the credit for 
one piece it is but fair to claim, on his 
behalf, something that has been overlooked. 

The name of Edward Ward does not 
appear on the title page A Continuation or 
Second Part of the Letters from the Dead 
to the Living.’ Yet to one acquainted with 
Ward’s style there can be little doubt that 
he was responsible for two at least of the 
letters. They are from “ Bully Dawson to 
Bully W——.” and the reply “ Mr. Henry 
W——Answer to Bully Dawson.” Notice 
how the Ward usage of adjectives appears 
in the very first lines of the first letter: 


* The Second Volume of the Works of Mr. Tho. 
— containing Letters from the Dead to the 
iving. 


1708. Part II. pp. 62-87. 
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“Confound you for a Monumental Sir Geoffrey Callender in a foreword to I 
Sluggard, the reprint of The Wooden World Dis. 
I have been Dead and Damn’d these sected (Society for Nautical Research 
Seven Years, and left your talkative Bulki- Occasional Publications, no. XI. 1929) says THe 
ness behind me, as the only fit Person in the _ that the first edition is practically unknown, el 
Town to succeed me in blustring Bravadoes The British Museum have had a copy for wreck 


and nonkilling Skirmishes? and you, like a some time, but it was not, in the beginning, graphi 
lazy Hulk, whose stupendious Magnitude is catalogued under Edward Ward. I also have Museu 
full big enough to load an Elephant with a copy of it, and the collation is: The more | 


Lubberliness, to sot away your time in Wooden World/Dissected,/in the/Charac. ing, th 





Mon gue’s Fumitory, among a parcel of ters/of/ (list of characters separated by wreck, 
old smoak-dry’d Cadators ...” and a few double brackets) /-/ By a Lover of the versio! 
lines further, “ In what Sheepshead Ordinary Mathematicks./-/London,Printed by 4, self, ai 
have you chew’d away the Meridian altitude Meere, and sold by/B.Bragge, in Pater. James 


of your Tygerantic Stomach?” What could Noster-Row. 1707./ All with double rule coner, 
be more typical of Ward than this single surround. pp. [i-xii.] 1-107, [108] [A] first € 


sentence? A2-K6 in sixes. H2 missigned H3. K} This | 

Some of the other letters can also be attri- missigned K5. 1764 
buted to him. It might be as well here to clear up an and ¢ 

I believe that these letters did not appear error about the so-called second edition, ment 
in the first edition of The Letters, but have Bearing the date 1708, there are several able 1 
not the means at hand to verify this. copies of this to be found, the B.M., Bod- J. S. 

Mr. Cameron asks for information regard- leian, Edinburgh University and National accom 
ing certain editions as given in Mr. Jones’s Maritime Museum, all owning copies, but editio 
list. Here are some at least. Hudibras this is not the true second edition. I know publis 
Redivivus, 1715. Like the second edition it is of but one copy of this, which, like the other voyag 
composed of unsold parts of the first edition, has the words “ Second Edition ” on the title Ady 
with cancelled title pages. Hudibras Redivi- page, but, unlike the other the year is 1707. and ] 
vus:/or a /Burlesque Poem/on the/Times. The clearest proof however of the prior of th: 
/-/ In Two Volumes./-/The Third Edition. claim of the latter is to be found on leaf again 
/-/To which is added/ An Apology, and A2. Whereas, in the 1708 copy there is Fo 
some other Improve-/ments thoughout the printed, in an ornate type, “ The Bill lately the n 


Whole, / By the Author,Edward Ward, Gent. brought into the House of Commons, for all tt 
/-/London: /Printed for George Sawbridge, securing Property in Printed Books, NOT volur 
at the Three Flower-de-/Luces in Little HAVING PASS’D ” etc., the edition of 1707 accol 
Britain. _MDCCXV./Hand pointing)The runs thus: “... Printed Books, NOT sever 
two Volumes are twelve Parts each Volume, BEING LIKELY TO _ PASS_ THIS to s 


12s.compleat,or single Parts at [6d]/ each SESSION....” The capitals emphasise my Clarl 
Part. Likewise the London Spy,4 Volumes point. The two are quite different printings Clar! 
compleat, by the same Author, and his though both are duodecimo in size. print 
o-/ther Works,may be had as above./ Like In The Highland Gentleman’s Magazine notes 
my second edition this copy has the portrait for January, 1751, there is reprinted with in di 
by Sherwin. slight changes, two of the characters from from 


, : ..: the Wooden World Dissected. They are in t 
Mars stript of his armour, 171652 This is : : ” ‘ 

the date ascribed by the British Museum to Pe toy doh and “The Character se 
Pe a eee Oe ttepe! There remains much yet to be done be 
no frontispiece, but both the copy in the % really good bibliography of Wards = on 
Royal United Services Institution and my can be produced, but even more must cone 
own have one with a verse that can only discovered before a much at al emb 
be intended for William Augustus, Duke of about his private life. A fairly complet 
Cumberland. This plate is smaller in size _ has ag to eee anything Sy liter 
than the pages of the book, and apparently °)° ae ee ee ee i 


. character, other than the licence for his ale edit 
was intended for some other work. house in the parish of St. James’s, Clerken- not 
Parish Gutt’lers, 1732. I have a copy of well in 1716. Or 


this. See description above. S. H. Ward. Cop 
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EDITIONS OF FALCONER’S 
‘ SHIPWRECK ’ 


THE popularity of William Falconer’s 
eighteenth-century sea poem The Ship- 
wreck in its own time is attested biblio- 
graphically by the fact that the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books lists 
more than forty “editions.” Strictly speak- 
ing, there are only four editions of The Ship- 
wreck, if by editions we mean new or revised 
versions: the three issued by the poet him- 
self, and an eclectic edition by the Reverend 
James Stanier Clarke (17652-1834). Fal- 
coner, who was born in 1732, published the 
first edition of his single long poem in 1762. 
This was a very abbreviated version. In 
1164 he published a second edition, revised 
and expanded, stating in the “ Advertise- 
ment” that the first had been “a consider- 
able time . . . sold off.” In 1769, asserts 
J. S. Clarke in the memoir of Falconer 
accompanying his eclectic edition, a third 
edition ““was loudly called for”; it was 
published after Falconer had set sail on the 
voyage which was to be his last. The 
“Advertisement” is dated 1 October, 1769, 
and Falconer was lost at sea in December 
of that year. This edition had been revised 
again, and again expanded. 

For his edition of 1804, published with 
the memoir, Clarke combined readings from 
all three of Falconer’s own texts. Clarke’s 
volume, says Sir John Knox Laughton’s 
account of Clarke in the D.N.B., ran through 
several editions. It would be more exact 
to say that each of two “editions” by 
Clarke appeared in various formats. 
Clarke’s 1804 edited text was merely re- 
printed in 1811 with the memoir, text and 
notes unchanged but, like its predecessor, 
in differing guises. The following comment 
from a review of Clarke’s Life of Nelson 
in the Quarterly Review, Ill (1810), 223, 
would seem to point to an 1804 volume of 
some pretentiousness: “Something must be 
said of the manner in which this work is 
adorned. Mr. Stanier Clarke well under- 
stands this branch of art; his edition of Fal- 
coner’s Shipwreck is more appropriately 
embellished than any book which has been 
produced in the present age of ornamental 
literature.” However, the copy of this 
edition in the Library of Congress does 
not bear out the hint given here of an 
ornamental” book. On the other hand, a 
copy of the 1811 reprint in New York Pub- 
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lic Library is indeed highly “ ornamental ” 
with tooled binding and seventy plates, and 
a duplicate was priced at forty dollars in 
1948 by Brentano’s booksellers on Fifth 
Avenue. The writer has examined two much 
more modest copies of this 1811 reprint, 
one in the former Mercantile Library (simi- 
lar to the 1804 copy in the Library of Con- 
gress), the other in Ridgeway Library, both 
in Philadelphia. All three of these latter 
volumes, though identical in content, differ 
markedly in pagination, binding, number 
and quality of plates, and quality of paper 
used. In 1836 the Reverend John Mitford 
published The Shipwreck with his own 
memoir, but retaining Clarke’s text and 
notes. This “edition” of Mitford’s, itself 
mainly a reprint, was in turn reprinted a 
number of times almost to the end of the 
century. 

Like Mitford’s, most edited texts of The 
Shipwreck follow Clarke’s edition of 1804. 
A list of the “ principal lives” of Falconer 
given by M. K. Joseph in “ William Fal- 
coner,” Studies in Philology, XLVII (Jan., 
1950), 72, includes these edited texts sub- 
sequent to Clarke’s. Joseph omits the 
account by Richard A. Davenport in The 
Poems of Falconer, Day, Blair, Glynn, and 
Porteus (British Poets, 1822, LVIII). Before 
Clarke’s eclectic edition appeared, so-called 
“editions” were being issued first by 
Thomas Cadell, successor to Andrew Millar, 
publisher of Falconer’s first and second 
editions, then by Cadell and Davies. These 
“editions” number twelve in all; of these 
I have examined the fourth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth, all of which reprint Falconer’s 
third, the revision of 1769. It is probably 
a safe assumption that all nine are mere 
reprints of the third. The fourth was pub- 
lished in London in 1772 by Thomas Cadell, 
the twelfth in 1806 by Cadell and Davies. 
(The British Museum Catalogue does not 
list a fifth edition, and I have been unable 
to locate one.) A pattern thus emerges: 
edited texts appear to follow Clarke’s eclectic 
edition of 1804, unedited texts the third 
edition of 1769, Falconer’s last revision. 

Meanwhile numbered “editions” had 
been appearing regularly in Ireland and 
America. The British Museum Catalogue 
lists a so-called “fourth edition” issued in 
Dublin in 1777, five years after the London 
“fourth.” A Dublin “sixth” of 1790 was 


followed by a Dublin “seventh” in 1802, 
the date of the London “ eleventh.” 


The 
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Dublin volum: reprints the text of Fal- 
coner’s third. What appears to be the first 
American “edition” of Falconer’s poem 
was published in Philadelphia in 1774, two 
years after the London “ fourth,” combined 
with The Sirprizing Yet Real Adventures 
of Monsieur Viaud; addressed (accurately 
enough) to “The Sentimentalists of 
America,” it sold for two shillings. The 
text is that of Falconer’s third edition. An 
American “ eighth edition, corrected,” pub- 


lished in Philadelphia in 1788, is listed jp 
Charles Evans’ American Bibliography Vy 
(1786-1789), No. 21,080. Besides the fore. 
going, innumerable “ pocket editions” haye 
appeared in England and America, either 
separately or combined with other poems, 
Those that I have examined reprint the text 
of Falconer’s last revision. 


GorDON W. Coucuman. 


Moravian College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


EARLY COFFEE HOUSES IN IPSWICH 
(cexcvii. 246, 322, cxcviii. 406) 
Chamberlains’ and Treasurers’ Accounts 


"THE Chamberlains’ and the Treasurers’ Accounts of the Corporation of Ipswich throw 
further light on the proprietors of coffee houses in Ipswich in the eighteenth century, 


1712—- 3 Water Rents Estreats Robt. Hart, Coffee House 16/- St. Mary Town parish 
TREASURERS’ ACCOUNTS 


1714- 5 Recd. of Elizabeth Fosdick at ye Coffee House £ 
1715- 6 of ye widdow Carpenter at ye Coffee House 
1716— 7 Recd. of Elizabeth Fosdick at ye Coffee House 
1718- 9 of Jo Lambly at ye Coffee House 
of Jo Scrutton at ye Coffee House (and 1718-9, 1720-1) 
1719-20 By Eliz. Fosdike at ye Coffee House (and 1720-1) 
1720- 1 By Wm. Quast at the Coffee House 
1721- 2 Mary Scrutton at ye Coffee House 


ee cell ol eel 


Eliz. Fosdike att ye Coffee House 10 - 
Jon. Clark the Coffee House 10 - 
CHAMBERLAINS’ ACCOUNTS 
1738— 9 Old Water Rent, Mrs. Scrutton for the Coffee House 13 4 
1740— 1 Late Fosdick the Coffee House, Empty 6 8 
Water Estreats, St. Mary Tower 

Hart’s Coffee House now Booth 13 4 

1742- 3 Late Hart’s Coffee House, empty 13 4 
1745- 6 Coffee House Late Fosdick & John Fisher 6 8 
1746— 7 Petty Rentall, St. Mary Tower, The Coffee House, empty 2 
1747— 8 St. Stephen, late Wilder now Wilkinson 2 
1749-50 Late Fosdick now Wilkinson 6 8 
1750— 1 Paid to Mr. Sibborns at Coffee house i 328 
1752-— 3 Petty Rentals St. Stephen Wilkinson late Wilder 2 
1758-9 St. Stephen, Petty Rents late Wilder now Wilkinson 2 
A. G. E. Jones. 


ARNOLD’S LETTERS TO CLOUGH: 
A CORRECTION 


AS printed in Professor Lowry’s edition 

(p. 94), a letter of November 1848 con- 
tains a puzzling sentence. Arnold writes of 
his brother, who has just been in the schools: 
‘I hear from London thro: Shephard that 


Edward’s Ethic paper was marked with the 
first class mark.’ Why, one asks, should 
this information come from London? What 
the text ought to contain is the name of one 
of Edward Arnold’s examiners. And sure 
enough, the Class Lists shows that one of 
them was J. T. B. Landon. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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0N THE DATE OF THE ‘CHAMPION ’ 


HENRY FIELDING removed himself 
from concern with the Champion in 
June 1741, as far as writing for it goes; 
fom that date until April 2, 1743, James 
Ralph was author. On the latter date was 
published issue number one of the British 
Champion ; or, the Impartial Advertiser, 
which according to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
tine was written by “new authors ” though 
the printer remained the same.’ This 
magazine extracted occasional essays from 
the Champion through its April 3rd issue, 
11442 Graham failed to note that the 
magazine’s frontispiece on the title page— 
St. John’s Gate—is flanked on its right by a 
list of London newspapers. The Champion 
first appears in this list July 1740; then dis- 
appears, only to turn up again in May 1742 
and to continue to August 1744. However, 
the latest essay selection is not in the Gentle- 
man’s, but is in the Scots Magazine: the 
British Champion, June 9, a character study 
as obituary of Pope who had died May 
30th.* 

If one were to act upon the hint in the 
plaintive advertisement inserted in the 
Champion for April 10, 1740, he will find 
that in the Northampton Mercury, a weekly 
journal printed off on Mondays, the 
Champion’s bye-line is listed from Novem- 
ber 7, 1743 until May 13, 1745.4 It had 
been the policy of the Northampton paper 
to put at the head of its news items a list 
“to show the Papers the . . . Articles are 
taken from,” a courtesy not exhibited by 
many of its country brothers, assigning each 
paper an abbreviation for their easy identi- 
fication: “L” for London Evening Post; 
“Cr” for the Craftsman; “Gt” for the 
London Gazette; and “Ch” for the Cham- 
pion and so on. In the May 20, 1745 list 

‘Gentleman’s Magazine XIII (1743), 191. The 
magazine actually selects the item from no. 3, 
April 7th, but on the basis of thrice-weekly publica- 
tion, no. 1 falls on April 2nd. The exact relation- 
ship between the 1, ne and the British 
Champion is most obscure. I have information in 
my possession that seems to show both papers as 
having been published simultaneously from Aug. 2, 
1742 to Aug. 2, 1744 with no notation that either 


were published in 1745. As yet I have not been 
able to clarify these data which are financial in 


nature, 

*Walter S. Graham, TLS, 4 Feb. 1932, p. 76, 
and N, & O., CLXIII (1932), 150-51. 

*Scots Magazine, 6 (1744), 284-86. 

‘The British Museum files lack the May 20, 
1145, issue which may be found in the Northamp- 
ton Public Library. 
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44] 
the Champion is replaced by the London 


Courant (No. 1, May 2, 1745). The last 
piece of reprinted news appears in the 
Mercury’s April Ist issue under the general 
heading, “London, March 26”: “ Orders 
are issued out at the War Office for a 
draught to be made of ten men out of every 
Troop of Horse, and the like number out 
of every Company of Foot now in England 
in order to be sent to Flander. Ch.” 

Thus Crane and Kaye, Census, p. 23, 
should be corrected to read: Nov. 15, 1739- 
March 26, 1745-[May, 1745]. And CBEL, 
II, 710 to The British Champion; Or, The 
Impartial Advertiser. [No. 1, 2 April] 1743- 
No. 3, 7 April, 1743-No. ?, 26 March, 1745- 
[? May, 1745]. J. B. SHIPLEY. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN NORFOLK 


Ye sons of labour, whose industrious hand 
Commands more wealth than nature’s wants 
demand, 

Which idly spent in folly’s mad career, 

Will prove the source of sorrow’s bitterest tear, 

If kept at home no increase shall arise— 

Behold the Savings Bank, whose friendly door 

Receives the smallest pittance of your store. 

(Eliz. Bentley. Norfolk Chronicle, 
February 26, 1931.) 

N Norfolk the first Savings Bank was 

opened by John Hammond Cole, His 
Majesty’s collector of stamps who “in- 
pressed by the advantages resulting from 
the efforts of public-spirited philanthropists 
who had established Savings Banks in several 
other places, decided to open a Bank at his 
private house ™ in St. Giles’ Street Norwich 
in 1812. Assisted by his daughter, he 
received small deposits of servants and 
apprentices. The enterprise rapidly became 
successful and steps were taken in 1816 to 
put the Bank on a more permanent basis. 
At a public meeting in Norwich, convened 
by the Mayor, on March 29th, 1816, it was 
unanimously decided to establish the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Savings Bank. It was 
announced that small sums would be 
received on deposit from tradesmen, 
mechanics, labourers and servants, which 
would bear interest at 4 per cent and would 
be repaid plus interest when called for. No 
less than 1/- was to be deposited and no 
interest would be paid until each person’s 

*A Century of Thrift (Norfolk and Norwich and 
East Anglian Trustee Savings Bank) page 3. For 


an account of Savings Banks in Britain, see H. 
Oliver Thorne, A History of Savings Book 1947. 
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deposit reached 12/6d when that amount 
had lain in the Bank for one month. When 
payments exceeded £25, the owner would be 
required to withdraw the money or have it 
invested in the public funds, free of charge, 
and a new account would be opened. 

The first President was Robert Fellowes 
who was also a Trustee with G. S. Kett, 
Rev. J. Ives and J. J. Gurney. The Com- 
mittee of Management consisted of the 
Mayor of Norwich, the President Pre- 
bendary, R. Fellowes, Rev. J. Ives, G. S. 
Kett, J. J. Bedingfield, J. J. Gurney, J. H. 
Cole, E. T. Booth, and J. Pitchford. The 
Treasurer was John Hammond Cole. 

The Bank opened on April 29th 1816 when 
35 depositors lodged £86 3 6 in sums vary- 
ing from 1/- to £24 per head. By May 
1817, there were 275 depositors. In 1816 
and 1817, the receipts were invested in £1,025 
Navy 5 per cent and £1,025 Bank Annuities 
4 per cent and in 3 Exchequer Bills (at a 
cost of £312 approx.) and the Sale of these 
brought a profit of £258 by the end of 1817. 

Support for Savings Banks continued 
largely unabated in England up to the 
1840’s. Their practical success made many 
converts, particularly as even in places like 
Norwich where, as the Treasurer pointed 
out, the Bank opened at a time of great 
depression, progress was considerable, as 
can be judged from the following figures.” 

Number of Depositors Due to them (£’s) 

1816 2 1,549 


75 
1818 476 5,958 
1822 1.589 36,876 
1830 2,781 85,989 
1835 4,625 138,177 
1840 8,180 226,340 
1845 10.865 311,281 
1850 10,563 311,153 


In 1824, the Bank decided to pay the 
Treasurer a salary and to engage a Secre- 
tary. Cole died in 1936 and his son, Rev. 
Edward Cole of Great Plumstead was 
appointed Honorary Secretary and William 
Herring was made Treasurer. The Bank 
moved its premises from the Library Room, 
St. Andrews Hall to 67, St. Giles’ Broad 
Street and in 1844 to No. 13, Haymarket. 

Deposits in the Bank came from persons 
situated in places all over Norfolk, and it is 
of interest to make what conclusions one 
can with regard to their class. On the 
opening day, the Bank’s ledger refers to 
cordwainers, servants and labourers and 


*See James Fairbairn, Norfolk and Norwich 
Savings Bank, 1816-1901 (1901). 
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one depositor is described as “ poor woman,” 
The first depositor was Elizabeth Harvey, 
servant from Yelverton, who put in £17. 
On May 27, 1816, Mary Tompson, washer. 
woman deposited 3/-; on July Ist, 1816, 
Anthony Barley, bellman—£1/5/-. 

The Board of the Norwich Bank kept its 
attention fixed on the class of depositor and 
in 1831 resolved that the provision of 9 Geo, 
IV c. 32 that the trade or profession of the 
depositor be declared at the time of deposit 
be more strictly adhered to in future and the 
ledger for 1831-1844 gives more precise data 
showing a predominance of servants though 
there is reference to craftsmen such as car- 
penters. In 1840, the Proceedings (1816. 
1844) expressed concern for the small 
depositor and it was ordered that the follow- 


ing notice be printed in large letters and — 


circulated throughout the city and neigh. 
bourhood: “An idea prevailing that very 
small sums will not be received at the Nor- 
wich Savings Bank, the Trustees and Direc- 
tors wish to make it known that they are 
particularly anxious to encourage small 
deposits; that an account may be opened 
on bringing one shilling and that a shilling 
may be added as often as convenient.” In 
a statement of accounts issued after the 
meeting, the Directors noted that they were 
“extremely desirous of drawing the attention 
of Persons who earn their livelihood by their 
labour to the use and importance of small 
savings. The weekly deposit of one or two 
shillings in the Savings Bank, with interest 
at the rate of 8d. per annum on every pound 
will soon produce a sum that will lay a 
foundation for comfort, when age or 
infirmity prevents the continuance of 
labour.””* 

On July 18th, 1843 the Proceedings com- 
mented: ‘The attention of the Meeting 
having been directed to the class of persons 
from whom Deposits are received . . . the 
Superintendent read at considerable length 
his notes relating to the new Deposits from 
which it appeared that no instance occurred 
of an account being opened with an Indivi- 
dual or class superior to those whose benefit 
was contemplated by Government in the 
establishment of Savings Banks; it was un- 
necessary for the Trustees and Directors to 

* Reporting on The State of Elementary Educa- 
tion in Norfolk 1841, Seymour Tremenheere, 
Inspector stated that Mr. Geary, an employer of 
Norwich, insisted on savings by transferring small 


sums compulsorily from his child employees’ 
weekly earnings to the Savings Bank. 
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make any express resolutions imposing 
further restrictions than those by which they 
are bound by Act of Parliament, leaving, 
however, to the Superintendent to use his 
discretion in the acceptance or refusal of 
Deposits from such as are of a higher station 
The following tables (adapted from the 
Proceedings) throw some light on the class 
of depositors. It will be noted that 50 per 
cent and over of the depositors were of the 
js. to the £20 class but that quite a large 
percentage deposited from £20 to £50 per 
head (but diminishing to 1850). The accounts 
for Charities and Friendly Societies will also 
be noted. 
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Quite early in its career the Bank received 
(Oct. 27, 1817) “Mrs. Unthank in Trust 
for a Charity £40 and Miss Lucy Aggs ditto 
£40.” Up to 1829 there is no mention of 
Friendly Societies, but in that year 12 of 
these deposited £1,093. 

The figures for 1839 and 1842 give greater 
detail for the small depositor class. 

Table II gives much the same result as 
Table I for depositors of the 1/- to £20 
class and for the £20 to £50 class. It will 
be noted, however, that in 1842 the smallest 
depositors (1/- to £1) were considerably 
less than in 1839, perhaps through reluctance 
or possibly from inability but the decline 
was sufficiently great to make the Board 







































































TABLE I. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS (NORWICH) IN 1828, 1834 AND 1850 
1828 1834 1850 
Number| Per- Amount | Aver-|Number/ Per- Amount | Aver-| Number; Per- Amount | Aver- 
Range of of centage | deposited} age of centage |deposited| age of centage |deposited| age 
deposit desposi- of (nearest | per | deposi- of (nearest | per | deposi- of (nearest | per 
tors total head tors total head tors total ) head 
1s,-£20 1,243 50 9,737 8 2,223 54 15,348 6 6,092 58 7,909 6 
£20-£50 41 30 22,912 30 1,168 28 35,271 30 2,375 22 74,070 31 
£50-£100 337 13 23,510 70 539 12 36,729 68 1,182 il 82,061 69 
£100-£150 108 4 12,690 117 152 3 18,468 121 448 4 54,565 121 
£150-£200 46 2 8,806 191 102 2 18,083 171 280 3 $1,331 183 
2,475 57,665 4,184 123,899 10,377 299,936 
Friendly 
Societies 15 900 53 7,094 
Charitable 
Societies 27 1,280 133 4,199 
TABLE Il. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS (NORWICH) IN 1839 AND 1842 
1839 1842 
Amount Amount 
Range of Number of | Percentage : Average Number of | Percentage : Average 
deposit depositors of total Fm aon | per head depositors of total Se per head 
Is.-£1 1,053 16 608 0-5 290 3 141 0-4 
£1-£2 430 6 430 1:8 994 11 1,331 1-3 
£2-£4 303 4 1,174 3-8 703 8 1,633 23 
£4-£6 272 4 1,580 5:8 737 9 3,176 43 
£6-£8 492 7 3,860 738 859 9 5,343 6-2 
£8-£10 475 Ys 4,665 9-8 572 7 5,341 9-3 
£10-£15 391 6 5,792 14:0 473 5 6,962 14-0 
£15-£20 37 5 6,651 19-0 5 7,967 19-0 
£20-£50 1,717 26 52, 30-0 2,198 25 68,194 31-0 
£50-£100 711 il 49,121 69-0 929 11 63,635 68-0 
£100-£150 220 4 25,979 118-0 313 4 37,559 117-0 
£150-£200 158 2 27,903 176-0 207 y 37,681 182-0 
6,559 180,669 8,684 238,963 
Friendly 
Societies* 20 890 6 591 
Charitable 
Societies ; 75 3,050 124 6,100 
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apprehensive. Friendly Societies‘ also show 
a considerable decline in number and some 
decline in amount deposited in these two 
periods, but they picked up later. There is 
no evidence to show that the Board dis- 
couraged or encouraged Friendly Societies 
in general but it did deliberately encourage 
the Norfolk and Norwich Friendly Society 
with a gift of £100 in 1830. 

It is of some slight interest to follow the 
accounts of individual depositors, to note 
the period of time for which they left their 
deposits and their amounts. 

Elizabeth Harvey Sarah Maston 


(the first depositor) (described as 
“* poor woman "’) 


1816 a8 i7 > 2 5 0 
1817 - 8 © 611 0 
1818 2 1s 6 10 6 6 
1819 42 11 3 Zo t 
1820 oe tr 9D 12 18 6 
1821 oso 92 13 8 8 
1822 103 18 0 io. > 
1823 106 3 4 2 ts 5 
1824 136 4 8 22 9 ii 
1825 ? 24 0 0 
1826 141 18 9 

1827 139 18 9 


1. In 1816, £25 was transferred to the 


“Occasionally an exact reference to Societies is 
iven. Thus, in 1821 a deposit was made by the 
hapel Society at Ingham. In 1839, there were 
deposits from the Wymondham Clothing Society, 
the Haynford Provident Society, the Hardingham 
Benefit Society and the Keswick Poor Society. 
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Public Funds at 94 1/8 and a new account 
opened. 

Elsewhere in Norfolk, the Savings Bank 
movement made progress, as the table fol. 
lowing shows. Norwich is noted as the first 
centre, its Bank formally opening in 1816 
and King’s Lynn followed in 1817. There js, 
however, some doubt as to whether there 
was not an earlier Savings Bank in Norfolk. 
A pamphlet published by Thomas Wag. 
staffe’ in 1816 “An Account of a Bank for 
Savings established in Redenhall with 
Harleston and Wortwell” records a bank 
for those three places founded in 1814 (and 
it will be noted that according to the Table, 
Harleston did not possess a bank until 1819), 
Wagstaffe states that the local Rector was 
deeply impressed “with the utility of a 
scheme for allowing a bounty to the Indus- 
trious on their Savings” published in the 
Reports of the Society for Bettering the con- 
dition of the Poor, and as he was much per- 
turbed at the situation of the poor in his 
parish, he suggested a bank in the autumn 
of 1814. A prospectus was issued under 
the names of Directors and Trustees (Rev. 
John Oldershaw, Rev. John Holmes, Mr. 
Wagstaffe, Mr. Carthew, Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Parslee) which stated that all labourers, arti- 
ficers and servants not depending on parish 


*To be seen in the Crown Point Library, 
Norwich. 


























TABLE Ill. SAVINGS BANKS IN COUNTY OF NORFOLK 
- . Number of Depositors, and Deposits 
. ear ear 

Savings Bank opened closed 1829 1855 November 20th 

before closing 

Deprs. Funds Deprs. a Deprs.  « 
Aylsham* .. bs 1818 1897 288 11,686 603 19,102 342 19,223 
Downham Market 1841 1880 — — 306 6,553 325 10,108 
East Dereham . 1854 1864 ae — 160 4,716 542 9,575 
Fakenham .. 1819 1877 315 13,061 884 30,058 767 32,665 
Harleston .. 1819 1883 387 10,747 471 13,012 414 13,825 
Holt se 1861 1863 _ _- = 102 1,448 
King’s Lynnt 1817 1890 833 25,039 2,294 68,574 1,558 63,008 
Swaffhamt{ 1818 1888 282 10,497 612 21,897 471 24,276 
Watton 1819 1869 76 3,019 449 14,749 452 16,679 

Cromer 1827 = 90 1,530 — — ? ? 

Norwich . Fes 1816 — 2,574 80,005 10,504 312,544 — - 

North Walsham .. 1820 284 10,180 21,388 —_ _ 

} (Amalgamated with Norwich in 1918) 
Yarmouth .. 1818 | 971 | 27,316 | 3,124 105,387 _— — 














*Closed because of ‘‘ decreasing number of depositors ” and “‘ income not sufficient to meet expenses.” 
tClosed because of “‘ rapid decline of the Bank in the last six months.” 


tClosed because of “ inability of Actuary, through age, to 
Note that the Banks were situated in the respective towns 


continue to conduct Bank.” ’ 
as follows, according to the Bankers’ Magazine, Volume III, 


1845: (1) Aylsham National School; (2) Downham Market High Street; (3) Harleston Swan Inn; (4) King’s Lynn, 118 High 
Street; (5) Norwich, Haymarket; (6) Swaffham, Mr. Philo’s; (7) Walton, Mr. B. Cheston’s; (8) Yarmouth, Howard St 
Data supplied by courtesy of O. Rackham, Esq., of the National Debt Office, who was assisted by the Trustee Savings 


Banks Inspection Committee. 
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relief, can pay in sums of 5/-, 10/-, 15/-, 
20/- and receive 4 per cent interest. The 
money was to be paid in every quarter start- 
ing October 1814 and subscriptions were also 
invited. 
» During the first year of the Redenhall 
Bank not many poor responded. Since the 
was not readily received, people were 
allowed to send money secretly by their 
friends. The explanation was that the poor 
feared that they would not get parish relief 
until they had exhausted their savings and 
therefore, in the second year of operation, 
the prospectus was republished, suggesting 
the new regulation regarding secrecy, and 
the number of depositors doubled. The Bank 
was to be given a five-year trial but possibly 
it did not survive its second year, perhaps 
because the savings were deposited in a 
bank which gave only 3 per cent interest, 
perhaps because the poor were afraid to 
invest therein. 
The Great Yarmouth Savings Bank fol- 
lowed King’s Lynn. It was established on 
September 14th 1818 and opened in the 


following November. On the first day, 
November Sth 5 subscribers deposited 
£68 15s. as follows: 
Benjamin Porter Junior £1 5 0 
Mary Hastings 10 0 0 
James Reed 50 0 0 
Rebecca Smith 3 2 6 
Thomas Wm. King 476 


The following week 4 subscribers lodged 
£9 2 6 and the week after 4 more deposited 
£17 10 6. By November 1819, there were 
118 depositors. Friendly Societies, Clubs, 
. took early advantage of the facilities 
offered. 


March 1819 Treasurer of the Aged 


Poor Society deposited £10 0 


0 
November 1819 Secretary of the 
School of Industry deposited 5 9 6 
March 1820 Stokesby Benefit Club 
deposited 15 0 0 
May 1820 Rollesly Friendly Society 
deposited 15 10 0 
May 1820 Stokesby Cow Club 
deposited 15 0 
Oct. 22 1823. Martham Friendly 
Society deposited ; 10 0 0 
May 1824 Ludham 2nd Friendly 
Society deposited 50 0 0 


An early prospectus (possibly of 1825) 
notes that the intention of the Bank was to 
give sailors, mechanics, labourers, servants 
and the industrious classes in general, resi- 
dent in Yarmouth and neighbourhood, “a 
safe and profitable deposit for such sums of 
money as they may wish to lodge therein.” 
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The Bank was to be conducted by a Presi- 
dent, 6 Trustees, 36 Directors, a Treasury 
and Secretary (the last to be paid). The 
office was to be kept at the house of the 
Secretary and was to be open every Wednes- 
day from 12 to 1 o’clock. Deposits if not 
less than 1/- were to be received and when 
they reached 12/6 and had been in the Bank 
for 1 month, interest was to be paid at the 
rate of 4 per cent. The prospectus called 
on every person making a deposit to declare 
his name and occupation and to certify that 
he did not possess funds in any other Savings 
Bank (according to the requirements of 
5 Geo IV c 62 Sect. 65). In 1827 the num- 
bers of directors was reduced and interest 
was paid on sums from 15/- at the rate of 
4d. a month for every 15/-. 

In 1818, a Savings Bank was opened at 
Swaffham, in 1819 at Fakenham and Watton 
and in 1820 at North Walsham.* By 1850, 
there were 11 Savings Banks in Norfolk. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Savings Banks gave way before 
Money Order Offices whose numbers in- 
creased extraordinarily. Most of the Nor- 
folk Savings Banks survived to the third 
quarter or last years of the nineteenth 
century but only one new Bank was opened 
in the years 1845 to 1858 and by the 
twentieth century, only three banks opened, 


persisted. M. F. Lioyp PRITCHARD 


* The records of these banks are apparently lost 
but those for North Walsham may yet be found. 
I received by courtesy of Miss Smith, herself a 
manager and granddaughter of one of the first 
managers, interesting data about the North 
Walsham Bank. 


THE GENESIS OF ‘ FINNEGANS 
WAKE’ 


iw has been generally accepted that Joyce 
began to write Work in Progress (later 
entitled Finnegans Wake) during the latter 
half of 1922. Herbert Gorman, the official 
biographer, gives this account of Joyce’s 
activities at the time: 
In the early summer of 1922, Ulysses 
being launched and started on its event- 
ful history, Joyce went to England for a 
vacation. He passed through London 
(which he had not seen for ten years) and 
eventually settled in Bognor in Sussex. 
There . . . the conception of a new work, 
a work that would far outdistance even 
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Ulysses in unique plan and substance, 
flowered in his mind. 


Joyce, full to bursting with his new 
project, did not actually begin to put 
down notes and stray phrases for the work 
until the autumn when he was enjoying 
the warm skies and Mediterranean sun- 
sets at Nice. Then he began to write 
again.’ 

Eugene Jolas, the founder of transition and 
Joyce’s close friend during the last years in 
Paris, has recorded a more elaborate story: 


Some weeks later [in the winter of 1927], 
he let me read the entire manuscript. It 
was not more than one hundred and 
twenty pages long and had been written, 
he said, within a few weeks during a stay 
on the Riviera in 1922. Yet it was already 
complete in itself, organically compressed, 
containing the outline of the entire saga. 
Even the title had been chosen, he indi- 
cated, but only he and Mrs. Joyce knew 
it. It was still a primitive version, to 
which he had already begun to add num- 
berless paragraphs, phrases, words. In a 
moment of confidence he told me some- 
thing about the genesis of the idea. His 
admirer, Miss Harriet Weaver—who, 
some years before, like a Maecenas of 
other days, had made it possible for the 
struggling writer to be freed of financial 
worry—had asked him what book he was 
planning to write after Ulysses. He replied 
that now that Ulysses was done he con- 
sidered himself as a man without a job. 
“Tam like a tailor who would like to try 
his hand at making a new-style suit,” he 
continued. ‘ Will you order one?” Miss 
Weaver handed him a pamphlet written 
by a village priest in England and giving 
a description of a giant’s grave found in 
the parish lot. ‘ Why not try the story of 
this giant?” she asked jokingly. The 
giant’s narrative became the story of Finn 
McCool, or Finnegans Wake.’ 


Both Gorman and Jolas are demonstrably 


*Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 
1948), pp. 331-32, 335. E 

*Eugene Jolas, “My Friend James Joyce,” 
James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, ed. by 
Seon Givens (New York, 1948), pp. 5-6. Reprinted 
from Partisan Review, March-April 1941, p. 84. 
This error is perpetuated in James Joyce: Sa Vie, 
Son Oeuvre, Son Rayonnement, the catalogue of 
the 1949 Joyce exhibition at La Hune in Paris 
edited by Bernard Gheerbrant; see the text entitled 
“* Méthodes de travail.” 





wrong, for Joyce did not begin to write 
Finnegans Wake until March of 1923. On 
the 11th of that month he wrote to Miss 
Harriet Weaver as follows: 


Yesterday I wrote two pages—the first | 
have written since the final Yes of Ulysses, 
Having found a pen, with some difficulty 
I copied them out in a large handwriting 
on a double sheet of foolscap so that | 
could read them.* 


These two pages were the first version of the 
King Roderick O’Conor piece, now 
Finnegans Wake pp. 380-82.* 

Gorman’s error arises from his dating of 
Joyce’s visit to Bognor in Sussex, which Miss 
Weaver says definitely occurred in 1923: 


Mr Gorman is wrong about Mr Joyce's 
having been in Sussex in 1922. It was 
1923. In 1922, the year of publication of 
Ulysses, Mr Joyce had a very severe eye- 
attack in May, the month he had been 
intending to come over with Mrs Joyce 
to England and, after a visit to London, 
to stay at the seaside. But he was not 
well enough to come over till the middle 
of August—to London where he was held 
up with threatened further trouble with 
the eyes and had to put himself under the 
care of an oculist. After a month they 
returned to France without visiting any 
other place in England that summer. In 
1923 they came over to England towards 
the end of June and soon went down to 
Bognor, staying several weeks.° 


Joyce wrote three short fragments of 
Finnegans Wake during the summer of 1923, 
and these, along with the King Roderick 
O’Conor episode alluded to above, were 
typed out for him by Miss Weaver while he 
was in England.® It was not, however, until 
later in the year that Joyce began to work on 
Finnegans Wake in earnest. There is a large 
red-backed notebook, dating from the 
autumn of 1923, which contains the earliest 
version of the whole of Part I with the 
exception of chapters i and vi.’ Thus, if we 
amend 1922 to read 1923, Gorman’s account 


* John J. Slocum and Herbert Cahoon, A Biblio- 
graphy of James Joyce (New Haven, 1953), p. 146, 
item a. Vill. ' 

‘Ibid. The page reference is to the new (1950) 
Faber & Faber edition of Finnegans Wake. 

* Letter from Harriet Shaw Weaver to the author, 
17 July 1953. ; 

*Slocum and Cahoon, op. cit., p. 146, items 4. 
viii. and a. ix.; p. 147, item a. xiii. 

* Ibid., p. 145, item a. i. 
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of the genesis of Finnegans Wake begins to 
correspond with the known facts, although 
he seems to have no knowledge of the four 
fragments written during the spring and 
summer of that year. 

In the light of this information, Jolas’ 
error is easily understood. He was not 
familiar with the work at the time when he 
was shown the manuscript, and he probably 
mistook the notebook containing Part I 
(which was begun during the autumn of 
1923) for a compressed version of the entire 
book. It is also probable that in writing 
his account fourteen years after the event 
Jolas relied upon Gorman’s biography for 
his dates. His story of Miss Weaver 
“ordering” Finnegans Wake is a fanciful 
distortion of the facts. Miss Weaver did 
indeed send Joyce a pamphlet on St. 
Andrew’s Church, Penrith, which mentioned 
a “giant’s grave,” but this was not until the 
autumn of 1926.8 The pamphlet is one of 
the many sources of the first chapter of 
Finnegans Wake, and it was still fresh in 
Joyce’s mind when he met Jolas in the winter 
of 1927. He may have actually told Jolas 
that this pamphlet was the chief inspiration 
for his work, in which case we have one 
more example of Joyce “ pulling the leg” 
ofa commentator. But it is more likely that 
time and the undisciplined imagination for 
which the editor of transition was noted have 
blurred the original event. In any case, the 
moral with regard to the reliability of 
Joyce’s contemporary biographers should be 


clear. WALTON Litz. 
Merton College, 
Oxford. 


"Ibid., p. 145, item a. ii. The buried giant of 
Penrith, Ewen Caesarius, is analogous to Finnegan 
in the opening pages of Finnegans Wake ; see the 
History of Penrith, by Ewanian (Penrith, 1894), 
pp. 40-43, 358-59. 


FRINTON CHURCH, ESSEX 
St. Mary Magdalen: Tombstone Epitaphs 
(Continued from page 83) 


95. George Craigie Bell, Passed on June 
28th, 1929, Aged 67 and Maud his true wife 
and helpmate April 27th, 1937. United in 
time, parted in time to be re-united when 
time shall be no more. 

96. Edith Maud Astle who passed on 
= 26th, 1930. Blessed are the peace- 

ers. 
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97. Eliza May Cast, Died 18th August 
1929. Also our dear father, John Thomas 
Cast, Died 26th May 1944. 

98. Lucy Jane Green of Sunnyholme for 
many years a member of the Tottenham 
Baptist Church and afterwards of the Frin- 
ton free church, called home the 29th of 
September 1946. In heavenly love abiding. 

99. Mildred Grace Barnaschone Born 
March 3rd 1872. Died May 5, 1929. 
Dulcedine atque virtutis constans exempla— 
And in Thy mercy heal us all. 

100. Family grave of Sister Collins. O 
Lord support us all the day long of this 
troublesome life until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes and the busy world is 
hushed, the fever of life is over and our 
work is done. Then Lord in Thy mercy 
grant us safe lodging a holy rest and peace 
at the last through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


101. Ada Madeleine Clayton’ wad. 
November 17th, 1940. 
102. Henry Leonard MHennell, w.p.a. 


June 11th 1933 aged 70 years. 

103. Our dear father John Dudley Died 
20th July 1934 and our dear mother 
Caroline Dudley, Died 21 Feb. 1935. At 
rest. 

103a. A loved wife and mother Lizzie 
(Lil) Wood, w.f.a 28 Jan 1936 Aged 64 
years. Peace Perfect Peace. also of Percy 
Begent beloved husband of the above, 
passed away 9 Dec 1940, aged 76 years. 
Peace Perfect Peace. 

104. Ada Jessop, Died 9th July 1932. 

105. Dark grey stone kerbs shaped like 
bricks. No words or figures. 

106. John Sowerby, Born Feb 3rd, 1851, 
Passed away Jan 30th, 1931. 

107. Our dear sister Mary Jane Stock 
who passed away Jan Ist, 1932 aged 64 
years. 

108. In loving memory (Note no other 
words.) 

109. Ruby Montague Grogono passed 
away on July 19th, 1930 age 50. 

110. Robert Stuart Baker, w.d. July Ist 
1930 aged 67 years, also of his wife Emily, 
w.d. May 18th 1947, aged 78. 

111. Hannah the beloved wife of Thomas 
Lodge, w.d. June 17th 1932 aged 41 years. 

112. Ll.m.o my dear wife Mary Elisa 
Rogers, w.e.i.r. July 18, 1934. At rest. 
Also Henry John Rogers, April 7, 1950, 


aged 70 years. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued) 








Readers’ Queries 








T WILLOUGHBY (c. 1685).—We have 

* recently acquired a copy of the 
twelvemo edition of John Sellers’ Atlas 
Terrestris (ca. 16857). We find references 
in which it is identified as the atlas contain- 
ing the signature of T. Willoughby. 

Can someone help us out with just who 
he might be? Earlier references in Notes 
and Queries discuss Thomas of Eresby. 
Burke’s Peerage identifies a Thomas W. who 
died in 1710. Gentleman’s Magazine records 
the death in 1742 of a Thomas W. “ second 
son of the late Lord Middleton” and the 
death in 1774 at the age of 107 of Timothy 
Wat Farmham in Surrey. 

We realize it will be extremely difficult to 
verify one-time ownership of the Seller atlas 
to a single T. Willoughby but Notes and 
Queries does a lot of difficult things. 


BILL M. Woops, 


Map Librarian. 
University of Illinois. 


T. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WEST- 
MINSTER.—In the book entitled 
“Historical Curiosities relating to St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster (for Private 
Circulation only),” London, H. Sutherland’s 
Private Press, 1837; written by “J. R., 
March 1834,” there is inserted a letter from 
Anne Rickman to Dawson Turner, Esaqre., 
dated ist July, 1837. What is known of 
Dawson Turner? G. W. Wricut. 


[The Concise D.N.B. says: ‘ Turner, 
Dawson (1775-1858), botanist and antiquary; 


entered Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
joined the Yarmouth Bank, 1796; pub- 
lished ‘The Botanist’s Guide through 


England and Wales,’ 1805, ‘ Natural History 
of Fuci,’ 1808-19, and other works.” 

Will Mr. Wright please send me his 
address.—ED.] 


LORDSHIP OF MANOR.—Could some- 

one inform me in what circumstances 
the lordship of a manor can become 
extinguished ? 

I notice in a volume of the Victoria 
Histories the following statements regarding 
manors (1) “there is now no lord of the 
manor,” (2) “all manorial rights have 
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apparently fallen into desuetude,” (3) “ the 
last owner of the manor was . . . on whose 
death the whole estate was sold in Separate 
portions.” P.D.M 


A PEPYS QUERY.—I am engaged in 

editing Pepys’s Diary, and would be 
glad if anyone could enlighten me about the 
following entry (2 Feb. 1660): ‘After all this 
we went to a sport called selling of a horse 
for a dish of eggs and herrings, and sat there 
till almost twelve o’clock. . . .’ 


R. C. Latuam. 


RANGE.—I am unable to find the deriva- 
tion of the word CRANGE in the 
ordinary sources of information. The word 
is in common use in Ireland to denote what 
is described in tool catalogues as a “ lopping 
shears.” Possibly the word should be spelt 
CRANCH, in which case it would presum- 
ably be from the same root as crank. Is 
its use confined to Ireland? It is not a 
word in the Irish language and I think it 
came here from England. Can anyone give 
an authentic derivation? — McLysacut. 


[CRANGE.—No such word is mentioned 
in the O.E.D. nor does the word ‘krank’ 
seem to have any bearing on the subject. 
Craunch, Cranch, however, appears in the 
early 17th century, deriving from the Dutch 
schranzen—to split, to break, to crunch. 
1631. Massinger. Emp. East. IV. ii. ‘We 
prune the orchards and you cranch the fruit.’ 
The word does not appear either in the 
Dialect Dictionary, or in the Dict. of the 
Older Scottish Tongue.—Eb.] 


mm TRUSLER (1735-1820): MEMOIRS. 
—I wonder if any reader can help me 
to trace these unpublished memoirs, in Dr. 
Trusler’s autograph, consisting of 554 pages 
in two 8vo volumes. In January 1851 they 
were in the library of Mr. James Crossley of 
Manchester; and in June 1885 they were sold 
as Lot 3091 by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. toa 
Mr. Greene (address unknown). In August 
1899 the Rev. H. C. Beeching of Yattendon 
Rectory, Newbury, was trying to locate 
them; and between February and September 
1915 there were other inquiries for them in 
Notes and Queries, but I have been unable 
to find out whether they came to light at 
that time or have been since found. I should 
also be glad to hear from anyone wishing to 
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gil a copy of the first part of these Memoirs, 
printed and published by John Browne, 
George Street, Bath, in 1806 (4to, 200 pages). 


R. A. LYNex. 
14 Briar Walk, rans 
London, S.W. 15. 


REY. HENRY A. SIMCOE, OF CORN- 
WALL, circa 1826.—Wanted any 
information regarding the above-named who 
is stated to have inherited property in 1826 
fom William Walcot, junr., of Oundle, 
Northants, and to have removed a collection 
of family portraits to near Launceston, after 
asale by auction of the Walcot furniture at 


Northampton. P. D. Munpy. 


gr AUGUSTINE AND THE BOY.— 
St. Augustine, much troubled about the 
doctrine of the Trinity, was walking along 
the sea-shore where he came on a small boy 
digging a hole. The boy said he was going 
to empty the sea into the hole. A remark 
which made St. Augustine realise he was no 
less foolish in trying to solve a problem too 
big for man and better left to God. 

There is a painting on the subject by Botti- 
celli but I would like to know where the 
actual tale comes from. 


M. C. FARRAR BELL. 


AMES STEWART, OF TRELAWNEY, 

JAMAICA.—James Stewart, one time 
of Newton Stewart, Galloway, Scotland, 
and Ann, his wife, who left Scotland prior 
to 1756 to settle in Old St. James’s Parish, 
later the Parish of Trelawney, Jamaica, who 
built Stewart Castle on Stewart’s Bay, in 
that Parish and whose names appear in the 
first entry of the Register of Trelawney 
Parish Christenings 1763 as the parents of 
James Stewart, later the Custos of Trelaw- 
ney, and Member of Assembly for Trelaw- 
ney from the age of 25 years until his death 
at Falmouth, Jamaica, in 1828. James 
Stewart, son of James Stewart, Senior, was 
a Judge of Cornwall Assizes in the island, 
and served throughout the Maroon War as 
Lt. Colonel of Trelawney Militia, being 
mentioned in “‘ Lives of the Lindsays ” in the 
despatches of Lord Balcarres, Governor of 
Jamaica, as being in command of the 3rd 
Column, the despatches being given from 
Dromilley, Jamaica, Nov. 20th 1795. He 
was Custos of Trelawney and married Eliza- 
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beth Christiana Dallas, daughter of Robert 
Dallas, M.D., of Dallas Castle, Parish of 
St. Andrew, Jamaica (she being sister to 
Henrietta Dallas, wife to Captain Anson 
Byron, R.N., and mother of the 7th Lord 
Byron). His writings on the conditions of 
slaves in Jamaica by “a gentleman long 
Resident in the Island ” are well known, and 
were published in London and Edin- 
burgh. Any information concerning his 
parents, James and Ann Stewart, one time 
of Newton Stewart and later of St. James’ 
Parish, Jamaica, would be much appreciated 
by his descendants, as all records of old 
St. James’ parish prior to 1763 perished with 
the destruction of the first parish church 
there. There is in the Island Record Office, 
Jamaica, proof of a land purchase being 
added to the estate of Stewart Castle in 
St. James’ Parish by this James and Ann 
Stewart in 1756, but nothing else can be 
traced further back from this date. Both 
James Stewart of St. James’ Parish and his 
son of Trelawney Parish, Jamaica, bore the 
arms of Stewart of Galloway, Scotland, 
being Cadets of that family. 


GERTRUDE M. A. CARDEW. 


“ TSRAFEL.”—I wonder if anyone can give 
me further information about “ Israfel,” 
a writer of ornate and precious prose whom 
Halkett and Lang identify as a certain 
“Miss —— Hudson.” “Israfel” contri- 
buted to at least two periodicals, The Dome 
(1897-1900) and The Acorn (1905-6). She 
published six books of which Travel Pictures 
(1904) and Ivory, Apes and Peacocks (1899) 
are perhaps the most noteworthy. The latter 
publication bears the same title as a book 
by J. G. Huneker published in 1915. Fur- 
ther, in a letter quoted by A. J. A. Symons 
(Quest for Corvo) Frederick Rolfe told his 
brother Herbert of having started four new 
books of which two, “successors to 
Hadrian,” were to be called Roses’ Records 
and Ivory, Apes and Peacocks respectively. 
This letter was dated March 15th, 1905. 
Neither of the two books appeared. 

In a letter to W. C. Brownell, referring to 
his own book, J. G. Huneker quoted a 
remark made by a bookseller’s assistant, Mr. 
Lewis Hatch, to the effect that “ Israfel” 
was a London woman. Beyond this, I have 
been able to discover nothing, and should 
be most grateful for any new clue. 


PauL N. WEST. 
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ALTER CALVERLEY’S GUARDIAN 
AND MISERIES OF ENFORCED 
MARRIAGE (cxcviii. 329)—Mr. Glenn 
H. Blayney reprints from B. M. Add. MS 
27.411 evidence that in June 1598 Lady Gar- 
grave of Yorkshire and her son Richard 
became Walter Calverley’s guardians. That 
Lady Gargrave was still Calverley’s guardian 
when his marriage with Philippa Brooke was 
proposed a year later is shown by letters 
preserved at Hatfield House and printed by 
the Historical MSS. Commission (Part IX, 
p. 186; Part X, pp. 117, 190). 

As I discuss these letters at length in a 
volume concerned with certain plays of the 
Shakespeare apocrypha, the manuscript of 
which has already been submitted to a pub- 
lisher, it is perhaps sufficient to note here that 
three letters, addressed to her ‘ verie honor- 
able good nephew,’ Sir Robert Cecil, by 
Anne Lady Cobham between May 1599 and 
June 1600, not only (1) reveal that Lady 
Gargrave was Calverley’s guardian, but (2) 
establish the date of Walter Calverley’s birth 
as some years later than has always been 
stated; (3) identify his wife as the daughter 
of Sir Henry Cobham (not of Sir John 
Brooke); (4) suggest, if Lady Cobham is to 
be believed, that Calverley, far from being 
forced into marriage with a kinswoman of 
his guardian, married according to his 
wishes, rejecting a large dowry offered with 
the daughter of his guardian, Lady Gar- 
grave; and (5), especially in the last letter, 
clearly foreshadow the tragedy that was to 
follow. 

Both Two Unnatural Murthers and A 
Yorkshire Tragedy imply, of course, that 
Calverley married a niece of his guardian, 
but the idea of enforced marriage seems to 
have been Wilkins’ addition. As I show in 
the study referred to, Wilkins certainly had 
some correct information about the Calver- 
leys which he could not have got from any 
of the extant earlier accounts, but he also 
seems either to have had some misinforma- 
tion or to have deliberately introduced 
changes into the story other than the happy 
ending. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL. 


The University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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janes STRANGMAN 6(cxcviii. 359)~ 
An account of him and of his family wil] 
be found in the Essex Archaeological 
Society’s Transactions, old series, vol. jj 
(1863), pp. 139-146 and vol. iii, pp. 95-98. 
both these papers were compiled by H. W. 
King. In the same Transactions, new series, 
vol. xii (1913), pp. 299-302, J. H. Round 
criticises certain aspects of the pedigree, 
James Strangman of Hadleigh, near 
Southend, was the earliest of the Essex anti. 
quaries and is said to have been one of the 
original 24 Fellows of old Society of Anti- 
quaries or ‘Antiquaries College’ in 1575, 
His MS Collections relating to Essex seem 
to have disappeared, but were used by 
Salmon in his History of Essex, 1740, 


LESLIE Dow. 


His main work is in the Cottonian collec. 
tion in the British Museum. 

Among the coats of arms in the Church 
windows, at Hadleigh, Essex, are those of 
the Strangman family. 


CHRISTOBEL MUNRO FERGUSON. 


Assynt, Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 


HOMAS WYKES (sv. John Wykes, 
excvii. 13)—Mr. A. C. Howell seems 

to have confused an imprimatur with an 
imprint. Thomas Weekes or Wykes, whose 
name appears in the first edition of The 
Synagogue, and fairly frequently in other 
books of the period, was not the printer but 
the licenser. He was born in 1602, entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, at the age of six- 
teen, took his degrees in Arts and Divinity, 
and finally became Doctor of Divinity in 
1639. He was Rector of Rollright in Oxon. 
and Vicar of Great Dunmow, and in 1636 
became a Canon of St. Paul’s. Asa member 
of Laud’s college he secured the Arch- 
bishop’s patronage and was appointed one 
of his chaplains; in this capacity he exercised 
the delegated authority of the Archbishop 
to license books for the press. His imprima- 
turs are fairly common in books of the 
period preceding the abolition of licensing 
by the Long Parliament, and are even to be 
found occasionally in plays. Evidently there 
were no rigid boundaries to the functions of 
the various licensers; Sir Henry Herbert, the 
Master of the Revels, who usually licensed 
plays, sometimes also licensed a volume of 
non-dramatic verse. How often the impr 
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matur found its way into print is uncertain; 
umably printers were often satisfied if 
the licenser’s allowance was on their copy 
and made no attempt to reproduce it in type. 
Nevertheless the imprimatur had become 
sufficiently common in English books by the 
end of Charles I’s reign to earn Milton’s 
particular opprobrium in Areopagitica. 
Though I have not seen the edition, the 
form of the imprimatur in Alexander Ross’s 
Mel Helonicum of 1642, which has misled 
Mr. Howell, can be due only to a printer’s 
enor. ‘Printed Thos. Wykes’ must have 
been either ‘Imprimatur Thos. Wykes’ or 
‘ft may be] Printed Thos. Wykes.’ In 
either case, Wykes was certainly not the 
compositor or master of the printing-house 
which printed the book. R. C. BALD. 


(GENERAL WILLIAM LOFTUS (cxcviii. 

314, 406).—He was born in 1751 at Rain- 
ham in Norfolk, the son of Henry Loftus, 
formerly a member of Parliament of Ireland. 
He was appointed Cornet of 17th Dragoons 
in 1770 and in 1775 accompanied the Regi- 
ment to North America where he was 
present at the battle of Bunkers Hill and 
volunteered with dismounted Dragoons as 
reinforcements for troops engaged. After 
evacuation he was assistant Engineer in 
erecting forts and works at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia. In 1776 he was engaged in the battle 
of Bedford; and was present at the capture 
of the American General Woodhull at Long 
Island; and at reduction of New York 
Islands. 

He led the Hessian grenadiers at the battle 
of White Plains across the River Brun and 
was wounded. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in 1777, 
Captain and Lt. Colonel in 1784 and Brevet 
Colonel in 1794. In 1796 he became a Major 
General on the staff of Eastern District and 
later at Cork. 

In 1798 he commanded a Brigade at the 
battle of Vinegar Hill. He was appointed 
Colonel of 24th Light Dragoons. In 1810 
he was appointed Lieutenant of the Tower 
of London, which appointment he held until 
his death in 1831. In 1821 he was appointed 
Colonel of the 2nd Dragoons. 

He sat for many years as a Member of 
Parliament, being first elected for Yarmouth 
in 1796; in 1802, 1806 and 1807 he was 
clected for Tamworth; in 1812 again for 
Yarmouth until 1818. 
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He was married twice, firstly to Margaret, 
daughter of Maccarel King, of Lisson Hall 
Co. Dublin, by whom he had 2 sons and 1 
daughter, secondly to Lady Elizabeth Towns- 
hend daughter of Ist Marquess Townshend, 
by whom he had 5 sons and 4 daughters. 

For further details of General Loftus’s 
career and family, see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1831 and Burke’s Landed Gentry 
1849, Vol. I, p. 759. R. i SKELTON. 


(OLOUR-SURNAMES (cxcviii. 268, 361). 

—Regarding the frequency of these names 
among the Irish, it will be recalled that King 
Henry II, in his dealings with Ireland, com- 
plained that he could not pronounce certain 
Irish personal names, and ordered that 
names of colours, e.g., white, green, should 


be used instead. G. W. WRIGHT. 


MERLIN’S ROCK (cxcviii. 360).—Thomas 
Pennant tells us in his Journey to Snow- 

don (1781) that near Nant Gwynant and 
from the foot of the lake rises a vast rock, 
the famous Dinas Emrys where 

Prophetic Merlin sate, when to the British King 

The changes long to come, auspiciously he told. 
The legend ran as follows: Vortigern, when 
he could not contend with the treacherous 
Saxons whom he had invited to come to 
Britain in 449, determined on the advice of 
his magicians to build an impregnable 
fortress on Snowdon. He collected the 
materials, but these vanished in one night 
and the astonished king convened his wise 
men who answered him that his building 
would never stand unless it was sprinkled 
with the blood of a child born without the 
help of a father. The realm was ransacked 
and finally a messenger overheard some boys 
at play call another an unbegotten knave. 
The child and his mother were brought 
before the king and the mother confessed 
that he was the offspring of an Incubus. The 
boy whose name was Merlin was ordered to 
be sacrificed but on confounding the 
magicians with his questions and explaining 
the cause of the miscarriage, he gained his 
liberty and 

to that mighty king, which rashly undertook 
A strong wall’d town to rear, those earthly spirits 


that shook 
The great foundation still, in dragon’s horrid 


shape, 

That dreaming wizard told, making the moun- 
tains gape 

With his most powerful charms, to view those 
caverns deep; 
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And from the top of Brith, so high and wondrous 

stee 

Where Dinas Emris stood, shew’d there the 

serpents fought, 

The White that tore the Red: from thence the 

prophet wrought 

The Briton’s sad decay, then shortly to ensue. 
Pennant adds that near to Dinas Emrys was 
the Cell y Deuriniaid, the Cell of the 
Diviners which is supposed to refer to 
Vortigern’s magicians. 

Other writers describing other stages in 
Merlin’s life associate Merlin with Stone- 
henge. See the Oxford Companion to 
English Literature (under Merlin). 


M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD. 


(THE ENGLISH FIRST EDITIONS OF 

HILAIRE BELLOC (cxcviii. 365).— 
Lest your readers be misled by your other- 
wise appreciative notice, I give the facts 
relating to the three particular criticisms 
which your reviewer makes of my 
bibliography. 

(1) There are two separate works: Oliver 
Cromwell (Benn’s Sixpenny Library, 1927) 
and Cromwell (Cassell, 1934). The Essex 
Library edition is not a first edition of the 
latter but a later one of the former. 

(2) The Liberal Tradition is a contribu- 
tion to Essays in Liberalism by Six Oxford 
Men (Cassell, 1897) and therefore did not 
fall within the scope of my book. 

(3) Similarly Cautionary Verses (1940) 
was not included because it is merely a 
later collection of seven books, the first edi- 
tions of which I describe in their correct 
place. Incidentally, this collection was pre- 
ceded by an unillustrated one in 1939 (in 
addition containing The Modern Traveller). 

The British Colour Council book of cloth 
materials was not used as a reference because 
its bulk and price make it an impossible 
tool for the Belloc collectors, enthusiasts 
and booksellers for whom my book is mainly 
intended. 

The address from which I publish the 
bibliography is 20 (not 29) Cavendish 
Gardens, London, S.W. 4. P. CaHILL. 


(CHAPMAN, OF BATH AND BENGAL 

(cxcii. 356, 456, 504; cxciii. 62; 
cxcvii. 390)—1. The following entry in 
the register of Stotesham, Norwich, pre- 
sumably relates to Col. Charles Chap- 
man (1716-1795) of Bath and the Bengal 
Army—married 30 March, 1745, by licence, 
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Charles Chapman, of Bungay St. Mary 
single man, and Abigale (sic) Edging 
single woman, of this parish. The Register 
of Balliol College, Oxford, makes it clea 
that he was second son of the Rev. Johp 
Chapman: 1735 April 12, Carolus Chapman 
filius matu secundus Johannis Chapman, 
clerici de civitate Bathoniensi, addmissus eg 
commensalis. He and his elder brother (also 
a Rev. John Chapman) were both Win. 
chester scholars: John Chapman, born at 
Weston 23 Nov. 1711, scholar 1723; Charles 
Chapman, bapt. at Weston 2 Dec. 1717 (sic: 
should be 3 Dec. 1716), entered school 1732, 
scholar 1736. 

2. At cxcii. 356 I gave some particulars 
of his eldest son, Charles Chapman II (175. 
1809) of the Bengal Civil Service; and at 
cxcii. 456 added information about his 
second son, Capt. Thomas Chapman (4 
1794) of the 23rd Foot. The following may 
have been related to him: 

(a) Ligonier Chapman; cadet Royal Artil- 
lery 16 Dec. 1755, fireworker 1762, trans. 
ferred as ensign to 37th Foot, 21 Dec. 1763, 
capt.-lieut. 52nd Foot 18 Oct. 1778, capt, 
52nd Foot same date, capt. half-pay 12th 
Foot in Army List 1797 (no. 438 in RA. 
List). . 

(b) John Chapman, lieut. 56th Foot 2 
June 1779, lieut. half-pay 56th Foot in Army 
List 1797. 

(c) “Capt. Chapman of the Artillery” 
who married, 3 April 1770, “* Miss Remnant 
of Woolwich” (Gent. Mag., 1770, p. 190). 
He may have been either Richard Chapman, 
a capt.-lieut. in 1765, who became a lieut- 
general in 1808 and died at Kingston 9 Feb. 
1812 (no. 248 in R.A. List); or Frederick 
Chapman, a capt.-lieut. in 1766, who died 
in 1823 (no. 265 in R.A. List). 

3. Peter Chapman, esq., of Phoenix Hall, 
Somerset, died 15 Jan. 1768 (Gent. Mag. 
1768, p. 47). Was he connected with the 
Bath family, and where was Phoenix Hall? 

4. The Rev. Charles Chapman, M.A, 
LL.B., of Orchard House, Bexhill on Sea, 
and Grosvenor Club, New Bond St., W., died 
11 May 1901 at Lansdown Grove House, 
Bath, aged 45 (Bath Chronicle, 16 May, 
1901; Bladud, 15 May 1901). I am informed 
that he was born at Sydney, N.S.W., 25 Nov. 
1855, son of Charles, oil merchant. Was he 
connected with the Bath family? _ 

5. Certain Chapmans in the Indian ser 
vices belonged not to the Bath family but to 
that of Chapman of Crooksbury, Surrey 
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(ee Burke's Landed Gentry, 1906). Among 
them were Lieut. H. H. Chapman, 10Ist 
Regt. (killed in action, 18 Nov. 1863; son of 
Henry, of Walthamstow); Francis Steuart 
Chapman (Bombay Civil Service, 1848-77); 
Robert Barclay Chapman (Bengal Civil 
Service, 1850-81); and probably Jonathan 
Chapman (at E.J. College, Haileybury, 


1810-11). H. BULLOcK. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED 
(cxevii. 360).—The author and source 
are Hubert Wolfe, Kensington Gardens. 
We and the querist are indebted to Mr. N. 
Nock for a beautifully written copy of the 
twenty-four lines. The first four are: 

The City Financier/ Walks in the gardens,/ 
Stifly, because of/ His pride and his 
burdens. Ep. 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND SYSTEMS 
(clxxxviii. 37, 219).—Shorthand systems 
were used by both the Greeks and Romans 
and a few weeks ago I saw a 4th-century 
Roman sarcophagus in the Archeological 
Museum at Split, Yugoslavia, showing a 
sribe writing in shorthand. A, w. H. 


VALENTINE GREATRAKES (cxcviii. 

173, 268, 315).—There is a petition of 
Valentine Greatrakes to James, Marquis of 
Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, un- 
dated, but apparently written in 1649. It is 
in the Bodleian Library, MS Carte 156, ff. 


15-16, P. H. HARDACRE. 


C. S. CALVERLEY (excviii. 359).— 
A 2. Same words in Aeneid VI, 792. 
A8. Carlyle, ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ bk. ii, ch. 9, 
with ‘which lies nearest thee . .. .” instead 
of ‘that lies near.’ V.R. 


(ity CHURCHES (cxcviii. 308).—I fear 

that the list givefi by A.C.E. 
needs revision and comment. St. 
Magnus-the-Martyr was much damaged 
and was closed for some years except 
for the crypt where the services were 
continued. It was beautifully restored by 
Mr. Lawrence King under the direction of 
the present rector, Fr. Fynes-Clinton, and 
Was reopened for regular worship by the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Wand, in 1951. Mr. 
King is, I understand, about to start work 
restoring St. Mary-le-Bow and he restored 
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St. Mary Aldermary during 1952. St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-East is now rebuilding and both 
St. Mary Abchurch and St. Olave, Hart St., 
will finish their restoration very shortly. St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Michael, 
Paternoster Royal, are due for immediate 
restoration, as is St. James, Garlickhythe. It 
is by no means certain that St. Andrew-by- 
the-Wardrobe will not be rebuilt. This 
church was the scene of the ministries of 
the antinomian Evangelical, William 
Romaine, and one of the few scholarly 
opponents of the Tractarians, Dr. Wm. 
Goode. It would bea pity to see it disappear 
finally as the walls. The other three churches 
listed by A. C. E. as not being rebuilt are all 
but complete ruins; St.. Mildred, Bread St., 
was almost obliterated in the bombing. 

Among damaged churches contiguous to 
the city boundary, I would add: St. Bride, 
Fleet St.; a Wren church with a fine spire. 
This is to be restored. St. Clement Danes, 
Strand; the church attended for worship by 
Dr. Johnson. This is to be restored as a 
non-parochial church for the R.A.F. It was 
a pity that several city churches were 
demolished during the episcopaie of Dr. 
Winnington Ingram. Maybe the old build- 
ings were not then so valued as they have 
since come to be, but All Hallows, Lombard 
St. (demolished in 1939), had definitely 
become a dangerous structure and drastic 
steps were necessary. It is worth recalling 
that several city churches, such as St. Ethel- 
burga, had their interiors much restored and 
spoiled in Victorian days. 

The crisis of the war and the bombing of 
the city should help to underline the price- 
less antiquarian gems inherited in the city 
churches. It is pathetic that, only a few 
years ago, they were apt to be regarded as 
no more than redundant ecclesiastical struc- 
tures and that, in the days of Sketches by 
Boz, many were kept in a highly disgraceful 
condition. They are now well cared for and 
their many treasures open to the public. 
Ecclesiastically, the “Guild Churches” 
scheme, initiated by the present Bishop of 
London, brings them back into the fore- 
front of active church life. The city churches 
of London are a great heritage and it is 
much to be hoped that this generation will 
rise to the full task of restoration and 
custodianship. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


Kensington, W. 8. F.R.Hist.S. 
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The Library 





GREEK PHILOSOPHY: THE HUB AND 
THE SPOKES, by W. K. C. Guthrie. 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. pp. 29.) 


PROFESSOR W. K. C. GUTHRIE has 

devoted his Inaugural Lecture as 
Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge to an analysis 
of the “Cambridge approach” to his sub- 
ject, and to a discussion of some of the 
possible lines of development in the study 
of Ancient Philosophy. 

It is his contention that the student of 
Greek Philosophy  is_ essentially a 
“‘ humanist ”—a student of the Classics who 
endeavours to see the Greek philosophers 
not merely as constituting a phase in the 
history of philosophy, but as representatives 
and products of their historical and cultural 
background. He tries to obtain a picture 
of the civilisation as a whole and then 
examines the aspects which interest him 
most. 

Such an approach does not, however, pre- 
clude further development and Professor 
Guthrie has some interesting suggestions to 
make on this topic. The study of Arabic, 
for example, bewildering as the language 
may be at first with its predilection for 
camels, may open up exciting possibilities 
for the Ancient Philosopher, particularly in 
connexion with the text of Aristotle and the 
work of the later commentators. The study 
of modern physical theory by one versed in 
Greek philosophy may prove beneficial to 
both lines of study. 

This is a very stimulating lecture, com- 
posed with the clarity and charm which we 
expect from Professor Guthrie, and indeed 
from the occupants of the Laurence Chair. 


TEXTUAL PROBLEMS OF THE FIRST 
FOLIO, by Alice Walker. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. pp. viii+ 170. 18s.) 


R. ALICE WALKER, in the seventh of 

the Shakespeare Problems Series, has 
developed the argument she broached in 
recent articles on the relation of the Folio 
texts of six plays to those of the quartos. 
She shows that we ought to try to discover 
what the aims of the Folio collator were 
and his possible margin of error; what pre- 
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cisely was the character of the quarto from 
which, after corrections had been made, the 
Folio text was printed; what kind of Mg 
was used for the making of these corrections: 
and how far the Folio compositors can be 
relied upon. Miss Walker’s answers, which 
are neither unconvincing nor unexpected 
are that the collator tried to correct the 
quarto so as to make it virtually identical 
with his MS, but that he failed to make 
about one-eighth of the necessary correc. 
tions. The two compositors varied very 
much in accuracy, B making many more 
mistakes than A. From all this it follows 
that we should be prepared to emend more 
frequently than is usual in passages where 
Q and F agree. This is good Gregian doc. 
trine. It follows also that where the F text 
was set by compositor B, we should be more 
ready to emend than in pages set by A. 

Miss Walker’s book is, in fact, a powerful 
challenge to the conservative editors who in 
recent years have tended to cling tenaciously 
to the copy-text. She implies, for example, 
that an eclectic text of King Lear would be 
nearer to what Shakespeare wrote than 
Duthie’s conservative text, particularly as 
she believes that the Q text was prepared by 
the boys who played Goneril and Regan, 
and that it was accurate enough except when 
they relied more on their memories than on 
the purloined MS. This is, then, a timely 
and significant book for editors since Miss 
Walker frees them from the tyranny of the 
copy-text; but it puts on them a burden of 
freedom they will not all appreciate. For 
however much editors may agree that emen- 
dation is desirable, there are very few actual 
emendations which are likely to appeal toa 
majority of readers. Miss Walker, we may 
be sure, is right in omitting him in Othello 
II. iii. 219; she is probably right in omitting 
to do in Lear I. i. 237; but surely she must 
be wrong in her suggestion that later in the 
same play (IV. i. 11-2)— 

O World! 

But that thy strange mutations make vs hate thee 

Life would not yeelde to age— 
we should emend hate to hold, which is the 
opposite of the sense required. An emenda- 
tion of a well-known passage must not only 
be right; it must seem to be right. Other 
wise it is better to retain the dubious read- 
ing of the original texts. 

Editors differ less in practice than they do 
in theory. The most conservative editor of 
Lear, a Kirschbaum or a Duthie, will accept 
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a large number of quarto readings, and the 
most eclectic editor will take the Folio as 
his copy-text. Both are driven to accept 
some traditional emendations. They will 
differ on comparatively few readings, where 
the conservative editor can bring himself to 
accept the Folio and the eclectic editor finds 
that he cannot. It is probably true to say 
that none of these differences seriously 
affects the total meaning of the play. 
Sometimes Miss Walker seems to make 
unjustifiable assumptions. She does not 
offer any real proof that both Goneril and 
Regan were responsible for the text of the 
quarto; and it may be doubted whether the 
unformed handwriting of a boy is more 
difficult to read than the formed handwrit- 
ing of aman. Her theory about the texts of 
Othello, that the quarto suffers from 
memorial contamination, the book-keeper 
possibly being the culprit, and that the Folio 
text has undergone some editorial inter- 
ference, obviously raises several problems. 
Why and when was the copy made? What 
was the motive of the editorial interference? 
Would the book-keeper remember phrases, 
apparently Shakespeare’s, which were no 
longer used on the stage? There is some 
slight evidence that the Sonnets were printed 
not from a transcript but from holograph. 
It may be worth mentioning that the spell- 
ing dowlny, which Miss Walker regards as a 
striking anomaly in 2 Henry IV, is to be 
found in Wilkins’s Pericles (Chapter 3). 


RETURN PASSAGE. The Autobiography 
of Violet Markham. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. net. 


FEW persons can ever have lived a fuller 

life than Violet Markham: looking 
back through 81 years, she looks back (so 
to speak) through 31 lines in Who’s Who— 
and these 31 lines deal only with her work- 
ing life: they are silent on her play-life. 
They don’t suggest her chapter on dogs, 
they say nothing of her travels in South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Canada, the United States, of her climbing 
in the Alps, and they say nothing of her 
multitude of friends. These were (to name 
only a few of the men) Lord Cromer, Mil- 
ner, John Buchan, Hensley Henson, Dean 
Inge. She did not amuse their tired hours: 
she shared their political and social interests. 

two clerics made a Christian of this 
agnostic. When she stood for Parliament 
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and (her one failure) was not elected it was 
as an independent liberal, and that she 
always was. She was not a party politician 
but an advocate of human rights: Irish 
rights, women’s rights, the rights to employ- 
ment. What Who’s Who does tell us is that 
she was at one time or another a member 
of six committees, chairman or deputy chair- 
man of five, a town councillor, Mayor of 
Chesterfield, and a J.P. She has two 
honorary degrees, and is a member of two 
learned societies. She has written eight 
books, including a biography of her mother’s 
father, Sir Joseph Paxton. She just allows 
us to see how happy her married life was: 
‘Jim was no intellectual, but he was a com- 
petent soldier, wise and kind beneath a gay 
and sunny exterior. He brought into my life 
an element of gaiety it had never known.’ 

Violet Markham now envisages a future 
that threatens to be as difficult as the darkest 
years of the nineteenth century. A disciple 
of Ruskin, she is never shrill as he and 
Carlyle were: she ends on a note of courage 
and faith. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
1660-1900: Vols. I-III (1660-1800) by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. each. 


E are much in Professor Nicoll’s debt. 
It is thirty years since he published his 
History of Restoration Drama, the first of 
his important volumes on English stage 
history, and we can now see the achievement 
of his pioneer work. Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama followed in 1925, Late 
Eighteenth Century Drama two years later 
in 1927, and two volumes on Early Nine- 
teenth Century Drama in 1930. The survey 
was completed in 1946 by two final volumes. 
It had been a great work of exploration, a 
detailed guide to the untrodden acres of 
our dramatic history, hitherto largely 
ignored as barren and devoid of interest. 
The gathering together into one handsome 
general history of these volumes, all revised 
and supplemented, is a welcome reminder of 
the importance of Professor Nicoll’s 
researches. Before his 1923 volume, the 
drama of the post-Restoration period had 
been but cursorily surveyed. The eighteenth 
century was generally held to show a 
depressingly low level of mediocrity when 
one turned away from the obvious peaks of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. Now our know- 
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ledge of the forgotten plays and players 
has grown rapidly. We have been shown 
unexpected delights and excellences. Our 
general view of the period may remain un- 
changed, but at least we now have some- 
thing on which it may be based. And Pro- 
fessor Nicoll was the first to direct a steady 
light into the dusty corners of stage and 
green-room and help bring this revelation 
about. 

The revision of these first three volumes 
has been skilfully done. To keep each one 
at a reasonable price, it was necessary to 
avoid resetting wherever possible; and this 
meant that each revised passage had to 
correspond exactly in length to the original. 
It cannot have been easy to work on this 
bearing-rein, and we may be glad that it 
was found necessary to introduce Supple- 
mentaries after each main division of each 
volume. Here are summarized the findings 
of recent research, and it can only be 
regretted that they are so brief. They are 
full of interest, but severely condensed. In 
each one, Professor Nicoll has illuminating 
points to make and rewarding scraps of new 
information to impart. In the supplemen- 
taries to Vol. I he has a note on the lasting 
qualities of Otway’s work that is given point 
by John Gielgud’s much admired presenta- 
tion this spring of Venice Preserv’d; and 
there is an aside on Jeremy Collier, who 
seems to have been voicing the opinion of 
the day more than later generations have 
appreciated. The additions in Vol. II include 
a glance at the first appearance of Harlequin 
(and the seeds of the English Pantomime) 
in 1702; and the first signs of the senti- 
mental drama, as the middle class audiences 
developed. In the third Volume we find 
the first apparent use of the modern open- 
air method of production in the London 
Chronicle’s account of Lady Craven’s The 
Statue Feast; the stage was set in a wood: 


“the trees formed a canopy, and the dark- 
ness and stillness of the night were favour- 
able to the lights and dresses.” 


The detailed and meticulously compiled 
Handlists of plays are here, revised and 
supplemented; and these excellent reference 
lists, together with the historical surveys of 
the important theatres and the shrewd divi- 
sions into play-forms of the confused and 
varied theatrical output of the period, ensure 
that this admirable general history will be 
constantly consulted. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY DRAMA 1700-1780, by F.§ 
Boas. Oxford: The Clarendon Pres. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 25s. 

DE. BOAS is careful to call this an intro. 

ductory study; and it is well to reming 
readers not familiar with his earlier studies 
of Tudor and Stuart drama that his method 
is descriptive and analytical. He writes for 
the student, not (like Professor Nicoll) fo, 
the historian of the theatre. The actors of 
the time (and they included Garrick) hay 
no place here. Opinion is only rarely found, 

The author is an expert at potting plots, an 

his aim here is primarily to tell the stories 

(often alarmingly confused stories) of dozen 

of defunct plays of the prolific but depreg. 

ing eighty years of his chosen period, 

He has limited his studies to the outpy 
of twenty-six playwrights. He gives us; 
little biographical information about each 
one, and then proceeds to a careful and skil. 
ful analysis of the plots of all their plays 
using quotation liberally and aptly. Ther 
are a few words in every case on the recep 
tion the plays received, and occasionally : 
recommendation of revival. But criticism 
is not his aim, and the value of his volum 
is largely that of a pleasantly arranged an 
informative catalogue. 

The eighty years included Rowe, Farquhur, 
Steele, Gay, Carey, Fielding, Lillo and, of 
course, Goldsmith and Sheridan. An attrac. 
tive selection. But it is disheartening to con 
sider the dreadful dullness of the mass of 
plays produced during their lifetime. Ou 
feeling after reading plot after plot is on 
of relief that we need not read them again. 
Here and there are happy finds, naturally; 
Home’s Douglas, Farquhar’s Beaux’ Strata 
gem, Colman’s Clandestine Marriage have 
all come pretty well out of their recent 
revivals. Addison’s studious Cato might 
well be found to have the stuff of revival 
in it, Dr. Boas believes. It would be interes 
ing to see something made of Fielding—ti 
plots are engaging and read excellently. 
Even Mrs. Centlivre might repay consider 
tion. But in the main this procession 
dead plots can only produce gloom. Few 
than fourteen or so are alive today. Tk 
greater part of Dr. Boas’ material was bound 
to be stodgy, and the volume sadly needs the 
spice of lively criticism. It is often difficult 
to get the quality of a play from its plot 
and this catalogue, useful as it will be, m) 
well depress the student consulting it. 
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THE POLITICAL TRACTS OF WORDS- 
WORTH, COLERIDGE AND 
SHELLEY. Edited with an Introduction 
by R. J. White. C.U.P. 30s. net. 

Most of the great English romantic poets 

were keenly interested in contemporary 

itics and several of them made notable 
contributions to the political literature of 
their day. Their political works have not 
hitherto been easily accessible to the 
twentieth century reader, unless he is pre- 
to go to the trouble of disinterring 

them from the shelves of university or public 
libraries. 'Wordsworth’s are to be found in 
his collected prose works, which have not 
been reissued since the nineteenth century, 

Coleridge’s in editions which have long 

been out of print, while Shelley’s chief politi- 

cal essay, “A Philosophical View of 

Reform” was published nearly a century 

after its composition by the Oxford Univer- 

sity Press in a beautiful edition which is 
now a rare book. 

Mr. R. J. White, of Downing College, 
Cambridge, has, therefore, done a useful 
piece of work in collecting some of these 
extremely interesting and important writings 
by Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley and 
reprinting them in a single volume with an 
introduction and notes. The volume includes 
selections from The Stateman’s Manual and 
A Lay Sermon by Coleridge, The Conven- 
tion of Cintra. by Wordsworth and A 
Defence of Poetry by Shelley together with 
the whole of Shelley’s A Philosophical View 
of Reform. This Selection is an excellent 
one, though, perhaps, it was unnecessary to 
include A Defence of Poetry as that work 
is available in several modern editions. 
Instead, the editor might well have included 
Byron’s speeches in the House of Lords as 
specimens of the political thought of the 
one great English poet of that period who 
took an active part in politics. 

However, Mr. White’s scheme as 
expounded in his admirable Introduction 
was to give examples of the political writings 
not of active politicians like Swift, Defoe, 
Cobbett or Tom Paine but of “ recluse men 
of genius.” ‘“ Their very detachment from 
the necessary disciplines of parliamentary 
life and the detailed exigencies of adminis- 
tration,” he writes, “enabled them to see 
More clearly and to feel more deeply the 
great movements which ebb and flow in the 
minds and emotions of ordinary men and 
women. They were aware of this advan- 
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tage, and cherished it.” This is well said 
and expresses admirably the quality of these 
writings which are unlike anything else in 
English literature. Mr. White rightly 
emphasises the fact that all these poets were 
“* profoundly aware that the problem of their 
time—as of all times indeed—was neither 
institutional nor economic but spiritual. It 
was the problem of the dislocation of man’s 
spiritual organism, a failure of integration.” 
He shows that in spite of superficial differ- 
ences they were all trying to translate a 
“philosophy of poetry into a philosophy of 
society ” and it is by their success or failure 
in this task that they must be judged. 

The best part of Mr. White’s editorial 
work is certainly to be found in his Intro- 
duction. His editing of the texts is not very 
satisfactory and his notes are meagre and 
inadequate. A few examples will illustrate 
these deficiencies. 

On p. 15 Coleridge in The Stateman’s 
Manual quotes a passage of Italian verse 
by Machiavelli; there is no note on the 
passage, which should surely have been 
identified; similarly on p. 21 an unidentified 
passage of English blank verse is quoted, 
which the editor has not troubled to anno- 
tate. Worse still, on p. 47 Coleridge is 
made to refer to “the magnificent son of 
Como.” “Como” must be a misprint for 
“Cosmo” and the reference is clearly to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, but there is no 
note to rectify the misprint or to help the 
reader, who, if he is not versed in Italian 
history, may well be puzzled. Professor 
L. C. Knights appears on p. 290 as “R. C. 
Knights ” and in a note on p. 291 Shelley is 
taken to task for referring to “ The Republic 
of Holland, which has been so long an 
armoury of the arrows of learning” by the 
editor, who writes of “the very tenuous 
experience of that form of government by 
the people of Holland” in 1795 when the 
French set up the “ Batavian Republic.” But 
Shelley is right and the editor seems to be 
unaware of the fact that the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands had been a repub- 
lic since the sixteenth century. Latin texts 
are commonly incorrectly cited. The 
impossible form “ aliensis” occurs on p. 24 
and “aluid” on p. 30. When the time comes 
to prepare a second edition of this extremely 
useful collection, Mr. White should make a 
thorough revision of his texts and his notes 
with the help of his historical and classical 
colleagues at Downing. 
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